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Abstract 


The Minjung Church Movement: An Emerging 
Church Movement in Korea 
Kyeong Shin Kang 

One of the significant developments of the Korean church 
today is the emergence of the minjung church movement. This 
radical, yet young church movement emerged from the socio¬ 
political context of Korean society. 

The Korean church has witnessed rapid social change since 
the ideas of industrialization and modernization were intro¬ 
duced in Korea. While the Korean church rapidly developed in 
the stream of rapid social change, the Korean minjung suffered 
extreme dehumanization and injustice in the name of economic 
development. Yet, the mainline churches in Korea ignored 
these serious social problems. The mainline Korean churches 
turned into a bourgeois religion as they possessed social 
status and wealth. 

In the midst of sociopolitical turmoil, the minjung 
church emerged to liberate the minjung from oppression. 
Though this radical church movement is a new and young church 
movement, its impact on the Korean church as well as Korean 
society has been great until now. 

This project attempts to reflect on this new emerging 
church movement in Korea. The main body of this project 
consists of three chapters which explore the sociopolitical. 
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ecclesiastical, and ecumenical aspects of the minjung church 
movement. 

This project presents a historical background of the 
emergence of the minjung church movement and presents a 
theological perspective which embraces social, political, 
economic, and cultural dimensions of human history. The aim 
of this project is to present the minjung church movement as 
a prophetic church movement for guiding the Korean church, as 
well as Korean society, toward the New Creation of God. 
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CHAPTER 1 


Introduction 


The Problem 


This project deals with the issue of the minjung church 
movement in Korea. Since Christianity was introduced into the 
land of Korea, the Korean church has rapidly developed, and 
the church growth in Korea has been so remarkable that 
Christians around the world have admired this phenomenon as a 
miracle of modern church history. The explosive growth of the 
Korean church has been the prime model of evangelism to the 
world Christian communities. There is no doubt that the rapid 
growth of the Korean church in many aspects has contributed to 
Korean society as well as world Christian communities. There 
has been, however, heavy criticism which arose from both the 
Korean church and Korean society, especially from those who 
were involved in the struggle for human rights, justice, and 
liberation for the poor and oppressed. 

While the Korean church enjoyed the explosive church 
growth in the 1970s, the Korean people suffered extreme 
dehumanization and injustice under the dictatorship of 
military regime. As the dictatorial regime initiated economy- 
first policies through the rapid industrialization and 
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urbanization of Korean society, mainline churches in Korea had 
been changed into or moved toward bourgeois religion. This 
phenomenon was further accelerated by some big church minis¬ 
ters and church leaders who were greatly influenced by 
conservative Western theologies and mission enterprise. 

As most Korean theologians point out today, the Korean 
church was largely a product of Western (especially North 
American missionary) enterprise in the colonial era. This, in 
fact, decisively characterized the Korean church as very 
conservative, individualistic, and pietistic in terms of 
faith. Moreover, the Korean church became deeply influenced 
by Western bourgeois ideologies that were brought in by 
Western missionaries. This made the Korean church advance, in 
spite of independent and indigenous efforts by some Korean 
churches, toward mainly establishing a Western bourgeois 
society in Korea. 

In this context, a development motif, that was a politi¬ 
cal and economic philosophy facilitated by the military 
regime, greatly influenced the Korean church. The Korean 
church endorsed the development motif as the prime social 
ethos as well as the prime tactic of evangelism in the process 
of rapid industrialization. The Korean church adopted and 
even legitimized, in the moral and spiritual sense, the 
development motif as the essence of Christian faith for the 
achievement of massive evangelism. It is undeniable that the 
motto "development at any cost" was not only a political and 
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economic slogan of the authoritarian government or general 
social mood, but it was also an important rationale of the 
evangelism of the church. 

Unfortunately, the dynamics of the capitalist economy 
forcibly implemented by the military regime without general 
consensus of the Korean people, led to the establishment of 
bitter social tensions between the rich and the poor, generat¬ 
ing few upper classes and many lower classes. The Korean 
church, turning into bourgeois religion, was a strong support¬ 
er of the status quo in the context of social and political 
unrest. Consequently, the traditional values and moral 
foundations of Korean society rapidly eroded and deteriorated. 

Johann Baptist Metz adequately points out a very common 

yet serious problem the Christian church in the Western 

bourgeois society confronts—the problem that is certainly 

relevant to the life of the Korean church today. 

In the Christianity of our time, the messianic 
religion of the Bible has largely been changed into 
bourgeois religion. 1 

Affirming that Christianity as bourgeois religion in the 

Western society faces a crisis of self-identity, he states the 

real danger of bourgeois religion as follows. 

In this bourgeois religion the messianic future is 
in the gravest danger. It is endangered not so much 
by its assuming an alien function of pacifying and 
consoling, becoming an opium for the have-nots who 
possess no future. The real danger is that of 


1 Johann Baptist Metz, The Emergent Church (New York: 
Crossroad, 1981), 2. 
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becoming an endorsement and reinforcement for those 
who already have, those with secure possessions, the 
people in this world who already have abundant 
prospects and a rich future. 2 

The Korean church that had been messianic during the 
Japanese occupation (1910-1945), has been rapidly and largely 
changed into bourgeois religion as the social trends of 
industrialization and modernization saturated the life of the 
church with the capitalist ideology of development. In this 
regard, the miracle of economic development and the miracle of 
church growth in the 1970s in Korea was not a mere accident. 

Analyzing factors contributing to the church growth in 

Korea, Keun-Won Park points out that one of the most serious 

problems the Korean church faces today is the commercial and 

materialistic thinking within the Korean church. 

Another problem today relates to the predominatingly 
commercial and materialistic thinking within the 
Korean church. This emerged particularly in the 
1960s and is by the economic optimism following 
industrialization. Secular "successism" as a factor 
in human motivation and faith is predominant in the 
overall picture of church growth and has been 
incorporated into the evangelical picture as a major 
inducement in terms of conversion. Salvation, 
wealth and health represent the very essence of 
Christianity to many Korean Christians and an 
extremely popular view, albeit distorted view, of 
the gospel among both clergy and laity. 3 

While imbued with capitalistic ideologies such as 
individualism, commercialism, and materialistic success, the 


2 Ibid., 2. 

3 Keun-Won Park, “Evangelism and Mission in Korea," 
International Review of Mission 74, no. 293 (1985): 56. 
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Korean church with its market evangelism grew rapidly during 
the period of rapid economic growth. There followed, however, 
great oppression by the dictatorial regime in the name of 
economic development. Subsequently, the Korean people 
suffered ruthless political repression. A theological 
declaration by Christian ministers in Korea in 1973 states as 
follows. 

The present dictatorship is responsible for the 
economic system in Korea, in which the powerful 
dominate the poor. The people, poor urban workers 
and rural peasants, are victims of severe exploita¬ 
tion and social and economic injustice. So-called 
"economic development" in Korea turned out to be the 
conspiracy of a few rulers against the poor people, 
and a curse to our environment. 4 

As a result of continuous oppression and exploitation by 
the military regime, the Korean minjung who were yearning for 
a new, just, humane society, came to seek a new radical church 
that would initiate actions for the minjung's liberation with¬ 
out calculating the church's self-interest in growth. 

In the context of rapid social change toward a bourgeois 
society, the minjung church emerged from the minjung reality 
of the 1970s in urgent need for a new church and developed 
into a new emerging church movement in the 1980s. As some 
Korean theologians advocated a theology of the minjung by 
experiencing the minjung reality, some ministers and Chris¬ 
tians likewise initiated the minjung church movement. 


4 "Theological Declaration by Christian Ministers in the 
Republic of Korea, 1973," Mission Trends No. 3 . eds. Gerald H. 
Anderson and Thomas F. Stransky (New York: Paulist Press, 
1976), 231. 
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As will be discussed in Chapter 3, we can characterize 
the minjung church movement as contextual, political, liberat¬ 
ing, and holistic. 

First, the minjung church is a contextual church in that 
the minjung church takes context seriously, assessing the 
peculiarity of the context in the light of God's mission. 

Second, the minjung church is a political church in that 
it seeks to bring about radical change in the social, politi¬ 
cal, cultural, and economic structures in which the minjung 
are oppressed, exploited, impoverished, and dehumanized by 
oppressors. 

Third, the minjung church is a liberating church because 
it seeks not only to liberate the minjung from oppression and 
exploitation, but also to liberate the traditional church from 
its captivity to the interests of dominating classes. 

Lastly, the minjung church is a holistic church because 
by generating a church from below and by siding with the poor 
and the oppressed, it attempts to overcome long-standing 
dichotomies in the life of the church—dichotomies between 
soul and body, the individual and society, religion and 
politics, evangelism and social action, and many others. 
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Significance of the Study 

A study of the minjung church movement is significant for 
several reasons. First, it is useful and helpful for the 
church and Christians in reinterpreting and redefining the 
mission of the church. Thereby, it enables the church to 
expand its mission to social and political issues. 

Second, a study of the minjung church movement is 
significant in that it awakens the church to rediscover the 
contextual, political, liberating, and holistic nature of the 
church, which is essential for the future of the Korean church 
as well as Korean society. 

Third, it is significant that the minjung church movement 
realizes the directions and thoughts of minjung theology 
through the liberative praxis in the present life of the 
church, thus leading Christians into a new understanding of 
God and a new lifestyle. 

Fourth, it is significant that this study illuminates the 
traditional church as a new form of an emergent church. Since 
today's mainline churches are so institutionalized, hierarc- 
hicalized, dogmatized, and privatized, there is a strong need 
for a new form of church and for a renewing not only of the 
traditional church but also of society. 

Finally, it is significant that this study is almost the 
first effort to present a comprehensive study of the minjung 
church movement in the English language. While minjung 
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theology became well known and much discussed in academic 
circles of Western Christianity, there is almost a complete 
lack of solid information on the minjung church. Even in 
Korea the minjung church has not been fully recognized, and 
not been seriously discussed in Christian circles. Therefore, 
this study intends to introduce a comprehensive analysis of 
the minjung church movement to the Korean church as well as to 
Western Christianity. 

Definitions of Major Terms 

Minjung: Minjung is a Korean word which is unique to the 
Korean people. It is composed of two Chinese characters, 
"min" and "jung." Literally, it means the mass people. It 
can be translated as the common people. However, the word 
minjung is so inclusive, it is not simply identified with the 
common people. Rather, it represents all the suffering 
innocent people who are the victims of an unjust historical 
context. 

Han : Han is a term which is also unique to the Korean people. 
It is understood as the cluster of suffering experiences. 
Like the word "minjung" han is difficult to define. Yet, it 
can be in a very limited sense defined as the emotional core 
of the Korean minjung's anger, resentment, powerlessness, and 
distress. It is the Korean minjung's collective feeling of 
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unjust suffering. 

Miniung Church : This is a new emergent church movement in 
Korea. The minjung church emerged from the minjung reality of 
suffering in the struggle toward democracy, peace, and justice 
in the midst of rapid social change in the 1970s and developed 
into the active minjung church movement in the 1980s. It is 
a church of the minjung initiated by young ministers and 
Christians who participated in the social movement for 
liberation in solidarity with the minjung in the context of 
severe oppression by the authoritarian regime. In 1988, the 
minjung church ministers and Christians officially organized 
the Minjung Church Movement Coalition as a supradenominational 
church movement. 


Methodoloc 


This study employs historical, social, ideological, and 
cultural analyses for envisioning a new minjung ecclesiastical 
community. This project intends to probe and reflect an a- 
spect of the minjung church movement, both theologically and 
practically, in the perspective of minjung theology and Third 
World theologies. The study, however, is not complete enough 
to deal comprehensively with this very huge subject. Since 
there are a few articles, reports, and documents published on 
the subject of the minjung church movement, the data on which 
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this study is based is very limited. 

Recognizing the limits of the study, this project is 
arranged as follows. Chapter 2 deals, historically and 
theologically, with the emergence of the minjung church in the 
perspective of minjung theology and liberation theology. The 
main theological ideas of minjung theology will be briefly 
described and then theologically reexamined in the light of 
the minjung church perspective. 

Chapter 3 examines the ecclesiology of the minjung 
church. Exploring the historical development of ecclesiolo¬ 
gy, it will clarify the nature and identity of the minjung 
church. Then, the contextual, political, liberating, and 
holistic characteristics of the minjung church will be 
theologically discussed. 

In Chapter 4, this study focuses on the ecumenical aspect 
of the minjung church in the light of the idea of "a just, 
participatory, sustainable society" (JPSS) 5 —the concept 
developed over the years by the World Council of Churches. 


5 The idea of a just, participatory and sustainable 
society (JPSS) was a major theme for a common vision of a new 
responsible society in the ecumenical movement during the 
period between the Fifth WCC Assembly at Nairobi (1975) and 
the Sixth Assembly at Vancouver (1983). It paved the way for 
the idea of Justice, Peace and the Integrity of Creation 
(JPIC) as a program priority in the work of the WCC. 
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CHAPTER 2 

The Emergence of the Minjung Church Movement 

As noted briefly in Chapter 1, the minjung church 
movement grew out of the minjung reality and/or event in the 
minjung's struggle for justice and peace in the particular 
historical context. To speak more precisely, the minjung 
church movement emerged from Christians' sociopolitical 
concern for the minjung's liberation in order to develop a 
just, humane, free, and democratic society in the midst of 
rapid social change. Recognizing the sociopolitical nature 
and its impact on the church in Korea, we will examine in this 
chapter the origin and development of the minjung church 
movement and its main implications in the light of minjung 
theology. 


Historical Background of the Emergence of 
the Miniuna Church Movement 

One thing we confront in dealing historically with the 
minjung church movement is how to date the start of this. Its 
origin is certainly debatable. Recognizing the difficulty and 
complexity of this guestion, however, we can presuppose that 
the minjung church movement is dated from the start of 
industrialization in Korea. This is because the minjung 
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church movement is deeply related to the rapid change of 
Korean society due to industrialization and modernization. 

Assuming that rapid social change is one of the crucial 
sociological factors in the emergence of the minjung church 
movement, we can divide the time span of the historical 
background of the emergence of the minjung church movement 
into four periods. 

Realizing the Significance of Social 
Change. 1957-67 

Historically, the Korean church has witnessed true 
evangelism generated by the minjung since Christianity was 
first introduced by a Catholic mission into Korea in 1784. 
After the Korean war ended in 1953, however, the church's main 
evangelism was centered on individual salvation and church 
expansion. When the concept and technique of industrializa¬ 
tion was imported into Korea, the church realized the necessi¬ 
ty of an industrial mission. Thus, the Presbyterian Church 
officially organized the Industrial Evangelism Committee and 
started its mission in 1957. 1 This committee was a signifi¬ 
cant entity in the mission of the Korean church considering 
that the church became sensitive to social change due to the 

1 Presbyterian Church of Korea, Industrial Mission 
Committee, ed., Kvowhoiwa Doshi Shanup Sunkvo [The church and 
urban-industrial mission] (Seoul: Evangelism Commission, 
Presbyterian Church of Korea, 1981), 3. 
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start of industrialization. The context of industrial 
evangelism was, however, simply the evangelism to non-Chris¬ 
tians who were engaged in the area of industry. The Korean 
church did not fully recognize the impact and effect industri¬ 
alization would have, but simply focused on spreading the 
Gospel. Nevertheless, the Korean church was to a certain 
extent prophetic in the sense that the beginning of the 
church's industrial evangelism corresponded with the start of 
industrialization in Korea. The year 1957 is considered the 
beginning year of industrialization in Korea by scholars. 2 
This period is characterized by the awareness of a need for 
industrial mission. The value of the industrial evangelism of 
this period was that it was a beginning. Yet, it is signifi¬ 
cant that the church recognized rapid social change and 
realized the necessity of an industrial mission in the 
activity of the mission of the church. 

Building Deeper Theological Foundations 
for Industrial Mission. 1968-72 

The year 1968 was a turning point in Korean church 
history in that it had a profound impact on the mission of the 
church. Realizing various problems of social change caused by 
industrialization and urbanization, the church began to use 

2 Seung-Hyuk Cho, Hankuk Kvowhoiwa Miniung Sunkvoui Ilchi 
[The understanding of the Korean church and minjung mission] 
(Seoul: Chungamsha, 1986), 93. 
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for the first time the term "urban-industrial mission" in its 
mission statement. 3 After the ecumenical concept of the 
Missio Dei was introduced, the Korean church established a new 
theological perspective based on the idea of the Missio Dei in 
doing its industrial mission. Moreover, the church became 
actively involved in the social struggle for the human rights 
of the poor and oppressed. Also, the church began to seek for 
a new missionary strategy and methodology in the light of the 
econo-political situation. 

The church felt strongly the necessity of the conscienti- 
zation of the poor and oppressed and of the systematization of 
the minjung movement. With the philosophy of social reform— 
"Organizing is power"—the church expanded its mission to the 
realm of the social movement in solidarity with the non- 
Christian social movements. 4 

The Korean church's decisive social involvement began 
with the human rights movement in 1970. One memorable event 
in the history of the social movement occurred in 1970, and 
this event in fact caused the church to be directly involved 
in social and political reforms. 

A young laborer named Tae-Il Chun, who was working at a 
garment factory at the time, burned himself to death as a 

3 Sang-Keun Kim, "The Korean Church and Revolutionary 
Movement," Hankuk Shawhoiwa Pvunhvuk Woondonq [Korean society 
and revolutionary movement in the 1990s], ed. Chong-Hwa Park 
(Seoul: Christian Institute for the Study of Justice and 
Development, 1988), 204. 

4 Ibid., 207. 
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protest against the terrible working conditions and unfair 
treatment by his employers. Most of the laborers working at 
the garment factories were young girls aged fourteen to 
twenty. They worked more than fourteen hours a day, at less 
than 100 dollars, for 28 days of work a month. Chun, who was 
a good Christian, tried to improve working conditions, but he 
always failed. Moreover, he was often threatened with 
dismissal and was beaten for his efforts. He continued to 
make petitions to the authorities and labor unions in spite of 
all the threats and obstacles. Finally, when he failed to get 
any response from the authorities, he decided to burn himself 
as a demonstration of the workers' exploitation. 5 

After this event, the church became seriously concerned 
and actively involved in social problems. Consequently, there 
emerged a great conflict between the church and the govern¬ 
ment. The church's human rights movement led to direct 
political involvement when the military regime amended the 
Constitution to consolidate its own power permanently in 1972. 
As a result of the political involvement, a great number of 
ministers, theologians, students, and church members were put 
into jail in the following years. Most of them were severely 
tortured and sentenced to long imprisonment, and some of them 
were deported from Korea. 

This period may be characterized by the import of the 

5 Korean National Council of Churches, Rodona Hvunchanq- 
kwa Jeunaun [Labor work and witness in the 1970s] (Seoul: 
Pulpit, 1984), 69-76. 
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idea of Missio Dei and the expansion of the realm of mission 
to a social, political arena. During this period, the 
church's social movement paved the way for restoring the 
minjung tradition within the church and for rediscovering its 
true identity. 

Kyoung-Bae Min, who analyzed Korean Christianity in the 
light of the Christian social movement, argues that the Korean 
church, with its strong goals and sheer social consciousness, 
turned into a social reform movement beginning in the late 
1960s. 6 

Confronting the Dictatorship Toward 
Democracy and Freedom. 1973-79 

Politically, this period is called the Yushin period. 
Since a military coup in 1961 (led by General Chung-Hee Park) 
overthrew the Seung-Man Lee regime, the Korean people had wit¬ 
nessed unprecedented social change in the name of moderniza¬ 
tion. Moreover, Park's military regime, stressing social 
solidarity and national unity for the achievement of economic 
development and defending the country from the threat of the 
Communist North, established the Yushin Hunbup (Constitution 
of Restoration) under martial law in 1972. Thus, the so- 
called Yushin period began after the enactment of Yushin 


6 Kyoung-Bae Min, A History of Social Movements in Korean 
Churches (Seoul: Christian Literature Society, 1987), 290. 
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Hunbup. 

This period of Yushin (1972-1979) is defined as the 
winter period with continued government repression. Under the 
relentless dictatorship of the military regime in the period 
of Yushin, the church got involved more and more explicitly in 
sociopolitical problems. After the authoritarian government 
came into power again through a phony election in 1973, the 
church's human rights movement developed into the democra¬ 
tization movement. In the late 1970s, this church movement 
led to the national reunification movement, the movement to 
reunite North and South Korea. 

The human rights movement, the democratization movement, 
and the national reunification movement of the Yushin period 
were firmly rooted in the Korean people's aspiration for 
justice, freedom, and peace. And, these three main social 
movements were vitalized and concretized in the 1980s by the 
emergence of the minjung church movement. 

This period is highlighted by the emergence of minjung 
theology. Minjung theology originated from the minjung 
experience to witness the minjung's struggle for justice in 
the midst of rapid social change under the authoritarian 
government. Minjung theology was originated by those who 
experienced the minjung's han through participating in the 
minjung's struggle during this winter period. David Kwang- 
sun Suh vividly states the origin of minjung theology rooted 
in the minjung experience. 
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Theology of minjung is a creation of those Chris¬ 
tians who were forced to reflect upon their Chris¬ 
tian discipleship in basement interrogation rooms, 
in trials, facing court-martial tribunals, hearing 
the allegations of prosecutors, and in making their 
own final defense. They reflected on their Chris¬ 
tian commitment in prison cells, in their letters 
from prison to families and friends, in their 
readings of books sent by friends all over the 
world, in their unemployment, in their stay at home 
under house arrest, while subject to a twenty-four- 
hour watch over their activities, and during visits 
with their friends. Theology of minjung is a socio¬ 
political biography of Korean Christians in the 
1970s. 7 

During the Yushin period, Korean society can be under¬ 
stood most clearly against the background of the continued 
repression of the authoritarian government. However, the 
continued repression of the authoritarian government was 
justified to the established Korean church in the name of 
national stability by rapid economic development. Consequent¬ 
ly, the mainline Korean churches rapidly turned to bourgeois 
religion during this period. When we consider the economic 
background of the Yushin period, the reason the Korean 
churches turned into bourgeois religion becomes obvious. 

During the period of the military regime (1961-1979) 
under the dictatorship of president Chung-Hee Park South 
Korea witnessed tremendous economic growth, with the rapid 
industrialization and urbanization of Korean society. 
However, the growing autocracy and bureaucratism of the 


7 David Kwang-sun Suh, "Minjung and Theology in Korea: A 
Biographical Sketch of an Asian Theological Consultation," 
Miniuna Theology , ed. Yong-Bock Kim (Singapore: CTC-CCA, 
1981), 18. 
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government caused numerous social problems such as dehumaniza¬ 
tion, increase of the alienated class, sheer conflict of the 
rich and the poor, exploitation of the laborers and farmers, 
and many more. 


Starting a New Radical Church 
Movement. 1980 to Date 


The Kwangju uprising in 1980 was a pivotal factor in the 
rise of the minjung church movement. 8 After the Kwangju 
uprising, the brutal military regime crushed the social 
movements. Under the new military regime headed by General 
Doo-Hwan Chun (which was far more oppressive and totalitarian 
than ever), the churches and Christians who had actively been 
engaged in the social movement became very quiet. The 
military regime's horrible repression made the Korean people 
keep frozen. 

A document gives a vivid picture of the political 

situation in the early 1980s: 

South Korea today can be justifiably characterized 
as a supra-legal political system insofar as the 
legality and legitimacy of the Chun Doo-Hwan regime 
are concerned. In order to camouflage this supra- 
legal nature of its power, however, the Chun Doo- 
Hwan regime not only has relied on the fearsome 
security agencies but also has created "legal” 
apparatuses in its attempt to deny the south Korean 


8 On May 17, 1980, the Korean army under the command of 
General Chun Doo-Hwan, crushed the people of Kwangju located 
in the Southwestern part of Korea. Innumerable innocent 
people were killed and wounded for their cry for democracy. 
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people their democratic aspirations... .The legisla¬ 
tive council is credited for a score of notoriously 
anti-democratic legislation governing the press, 
assembly and demonstrations, labor unions, labor 
disputes, and political activities. When the Chun 
regime demands that the people be law-abiding, it is 
conducting a campaign to establish a political, 
social, and economic order based on a series of 
arbitrary fiats masquerading as laws. Abiding by 
these laws thus means no more than accepting the 
rule of the violent and terrorist Chun Doo-Hwan 
regime and not observing the legalistic principle of 
democracy. 9 

There emerged, however, a great awakening in small groups 
of ministers and Christians during this horrible period. They 
launched a new Christian social movement called the minjung 
church movement. The minjung church movement sprang out of 
the minjung's plea for liberation from the new totalitarian 
government. While the majority of the Korean churches enjoyed 
rapid church growth and were not ready for new ideas and 
challenges from society, Christianity became fossilized in its 
captivity of bourgeois ideologies. The Korean churches could 
not fulfill the needs of the times and even ignored the needs 
of the minjung, consequently making an unjust society yet more 
unjust. 

There were, of course, some churches actively participat¬ 
ing in the minjung's suffering. There is no doubt that this 
small number of churches as suffering servants contributed 
significantly to the human rights, democracy, and reunifica¬ 
tion movements. However, some critical reflection on the 


9 Sung-11 Choi, Labor in South Korea (Washington, D.C.: 
Center for Development Policy, 1984), 2. 
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Christian social movement emerged from those young ministers 
and Christians, the majority of whom had been imprisoned for 
their social involvement in the 1970s. Under the relentless 
repression of the authoritarian regime, they found that the 
Christian social movement needed a more radicalized and more 
ideologized community for the minjung's liberation. As the 
oppression of the minjung worsened in the 1980s, they began to 
seriously reflect on the church's sociopolitical involvement 
in the 1970s. Through a critical reflection on the attitude 
and methodology of the church's social reform movement, they 
realized that the Christian social movement in the 1970s was 
idealistic and even romantic in its approach to the socio¬ 
political realities of Korean society. They found out that 
the Christian social movement imbued with petit bourgeois 
ideologies could not grasp the real structural problems of an 
unjust society. 

Through suffering minjung's han in the sociopolitical 
struggle for liberation, they came to realize that the 
church's social participation in the 1970s was not deeply 
rooted in the minjung reality and/or event. They realized 
that the church's social movement in the 1970s tended to be 
the minister-centered movement, not the church-centered move¬ 
ment. That is, ministers were very active, yet the churches 
were rather quiet or not active at all in the minjung's 
struggle for justice, peace, and liberation. Consequently, 
the rise of the minjung church movement was rooted in the 
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minjung's urgent need for a church of the xninjung. In the 
midst of the minjung's continuous struggle, the minjung church 
has become the life of the minjung. 

Now we will explore the implications of the minjung 
church movement. For this, minjung theology as a theological 
foundation of the minjung church movement will be briefly 
sketched in terms of its main themes. 

Miniung Theology as a Theological Foundation 
of the Miniung Church Movement 

Minjung theology is a theological foundation of the 
minjung church movement. Its implications and directions gave 
rise to the minjung church movement. However, ministers and 
Christians of the minjung church movement in the 1980s did not 
take for granted the thought and perspective of the minjung 
theologians of the 1970s. For the ministers and Christians 
of the minjung churches, the methodological approach of the 
minjung theologians of the 1970s was to a certain extent 
irrelevant to their praxis in the sociopolitical struggle for 
liberation. 

They became to reflect seriously on doing theology for 
the minjung's liberation in the wake of ruthless political 
repression immediately following the Kwangju uprising in 1980. 
In a more revolutionary political situation than ever, the 
minjung church leaders became deeply reflective on their 
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commitment to the minjung. They found out that the existing 
social structure and economic system must be ideologically and 
scientifically examined. Some radical ideas and perspectives 
came out of this critical reflection. 

The minjung church actively accepted some viewpoints of 
liberation theology in Latin America. Aligned with Latin 
American liberation theology, the minjung church movement 
transformed into a more aggressive, militant and revolutionary 
social reform movement. It is ironic that the minjung church 
movement led to the active use of Latin American liberation 
theology as its theological tools, whereas the minjung theolo¬ 
gians in the 1970s attempted to distinguish their perspectives 
from those of Latin American liberation theologians. 

In spite of the new theological tendencies developed in 
the 1980s, minjung theology was a basis for the minjung church 
movement. Later, this project will explore some new important 
perspectives developed by minjung church leaders. 

Miniuna as the Subject of History 

Some of the contributions minjung theologians made were 
to renew the liberating character of the minjung, to adopt the 
term minjung in their theologizing, and to politicize Jesus 
and the Gospel in view of the minjung. In minjung theology, 
the traditional understanding of minjung as an object of 
history is reversed. Minjung is interpreted as the subject of 
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history. It is, however, difficult to clarify the concept of 
minjung. This is because the minjung as a living reality are 
dynamic, changing and complex in history. Rather, the concept 
is clarified in the concrete historical context. It is, 
however, generally agreed that the minjung are economically 
poor, politically oppressed, socially deprived, but culturally 
and historically rich and powerful. 

Han as the Miniung Experience 

In minjung theology, the true meaning of theology lies in 
resolving han which is accumulated among the minjung for a 
long time throughout Korean history. Han is the cluster of 
minjung's suffering experiences. This is why minjung theology 
is referred to as the theology of han in Korea. According to 
Nam-Dong Suh, "han is an accumulation of suppressed and 
condensed experiences of oppression. 1,10 However, for a long 
time in Korean history, han has been regarded as ugliness, 
shamefulness or even sinfulness by the ruling class, and it 
has been suppressed socially, politically, and institutional¬ 
ly. It is because "accumulated han is inherited and transmit¬ 
ted, boiling in the blood of the people, which is also defined 
as the emotional core of anti-regime action." 11 


10 Nam-Dong Suh, "Towards a Theology of Han," Minjung 
Theology , ed. Yong-Bock Kim (Singapore: CTC-CCA, 1981), 60. 

11 Ibid., 60. 
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Throughout Korean history, the minjung have been the 
innocent victims of oppressive social structure as well as 
constant foreign invasions. Therefore, han is the outgrowth 
of innocent suffering that is caused by social injustice. In 
an analogy to han, minjung theology takes han as its theme. It 
is because the minjung are liberated only by releasing their 
han from themselves. 

Dan as a New Hermeneutic 


Reflecting on the minjung's han in the light of a socio¬ 
political biography of the minjung, minjung theology accepts 
the philosophy of dan as a new hermeneutic. Dan means to cut 
off. In minjung theology, dan means to resolve the han of 
minjung. According to Chi-Ha Kim, "cutting the chain of the 
circulation of han: dan is for the transformation of the 
secular world and secular attachments." 12 Through a dialecti¬ 
cal unification of han and dan, the totality of the minjung is 
accomplished and an unjust and oppressive society is trans¬ 
formed into a new form of democratic and egalitarian society. 
This is a Korean way of theological hermeneutic to achieve 
minjung salvation in the particular Korean historical context. 


12 Ibid., 61. 
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Characteristic of Miniunq Theology 

Minjung theology is characterized as a theology of the 
post-Christian era. Even though it emerged from the socio¬ 
political context of Korea in the 1970s, minjung theology is 
not limited to the sociopolitical realm. Nam-Dong Suh argues 
that "the theology arising out of today's secular world which 
is based on hope, revolution, liberation, politics, the 
minjung and the Holy Spirit, is the theology of the post- 
Christian era." 13 According to him, "the minjung church and 
minjung theology attempt to deal simultaneously with the 
purification of the person, which is the realm of freedom, and 
the humanization of the social structure, which is the realm 
of necessity." 14 It is a messianic vision that is rooted in 
the minjung's experience in the struggle for the unification 
of God and revolution in order to bring forth the minjung 
salvation. In order to achieve this vision, minjung theology 
contextualizes the Bible into the Korean minjung's story, 
merging the Korean minjung experience and/or reality into the 
minjung experience in the Bible. Suh states as follows: 

The task for Korean minjung theology is to testify 
that in the activity of the Missio Dei there is a 
confluence of the minjung tradition in Christianity 
and the Korean minjung tradition. It is to 
participate and interpret theologically the events 


13 Nam-Dong Suh, "Historical References for a Theology of 
Minjung," Miniunq Theology , ed. Yong-Bock Kim (Singapore: CTC- 
CCA, 1981), 166. 

14 Ibid., 167. 
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which we consider to be God's intervention in 
history and the work of the Holy Spirit. 15 

Accordingly, minjung theology has at least some tenden¬ 
cies in its theologizing. First, minjung theology does not 
put much emphasis on logical consistency or theological 
formality. Rather, it reflects on the minjung reality and/or 
experience and attempts to serve the people through partici¬ 
pating in concrete human history. Secondly, minjung theology 
focuses on participation in every realm of God's creation. 
This is because minjung theology is deeply rooted in its 
cultural context as well as its historical context. Thirdly, 
minjung theology is often biased since it reflects a particu¬ 
lar concrete situation. It may be imbued with an exclusive¬ 
ness and particularity in the making in order to be utterly 
faithful to its given task of minjung liberation. 

Implications of the Miniuna Church Movement 

The emergence of the minjung church movement was deeply 
rooted in rapid social change in Korea, which was led by the 
modernization and industrialization of Korea toward a bour¬ 
geois society. Therefore, the minjung church movement was 
directly related to social, political, cultural, and economic 
contexts of Korean society. The rapid social change caused by 
the modernization and industrialization relentlessly extirpat- 

15 Ibid., 178. 
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ed Korean society from its roots in every realm of life. 
Unfortunately, minjung theologians and Christian social 
activists were reluctant to grapple with the essence of 
capitalism in pursuit of minjung liberation in the midst of 
the rapid social change. 

They seemed to realize many dangers of a capitalist 
bourgeois society, but failed to come up with an adequate 
option for minjung liberation to overcome dangers of a 
bourgeois society. Won-Don Kang, who is one of the foremost 
second-generation minjung theologians, argues that minjung 
theology should turn to a theology of movement from a theology 
of witness to achieve the prime task of minjung liberation. 
While the first-generation minjung theologians' main theologi¬ 
cal concern was to witness or testify minjung experience 
and/or reality, the second-generation minjung theologians' 
main theological concern is to participate in minjung events. 
For this, minjung theology must take ideological dimensions 
seriously with the emphasis on using sociological tools for 
the analysis of social realities. 16 

Jong-Ryul Park, who is an active minjung church minister, 
critically evaluates minjung theology in the light of his 
direct minjung experience: First, minjung theology lid not 
clearly explicate the epistemological abstractness and 


16 Won-Don Kang, "The Discovery of Minjung Reality and the 
Exploration of Ours," Hankuk Miniuna Shinhakui Junkai [The 
development of Korean minjung theology] (Seoul: Korea Theolog¬ 
ical Institute, 1990): 97-107. 
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ambiguity of minjung, though it rediscovered and renewed the 
historical meaning of minjung as the subject of Korean 
history. For this, it could not provide the minjung movement 
with concrete organizational work for transforming society. 
Secondly, it did not come up with clear suggestions on the 
strategy and methodology for minjung liberation. 17 

It becomes apparent in his argument that the minjung 
church movement is defined as a social power or political 
entity for transforming society, and that scientific analysis 
by the use of the social sciences is an essential tool for the 
minjung church movement. For the minjung church movement, 
scientific analysis becomes a must—not simply to perceive 
sociopolitical and historical realities, but to uncover 
realities of unjust social structure and oppressive political 
system. Moreover, the minjung church accepts social, politi¬ 
cal, and economic sciences as methodological tools for 
facilitating its sociopolitical struggle. It is apparent that 
with the help of the social sciences, the minjung church 
movement attempts to avoid an idealistic, subjective attitude 
in doing liberative praxis. 


17 Jong-Ryul Park, "Theological Ideas for the Minjung 
Church," Presbyterian Life no. 282 (May 1987): 10-11. 
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Poverty as a Significant Theological Concept 
for the Miniuna Church Movement 

Now we will discuss poverty as an important theological 
concept for the minjung church movement. For this, it must be 
pointed out that poverty or the poor are not merely objects of 
Christian concerns, but they constitute the mystery of the 
church. 

Despite continual economic development, poverty has been 
increasing in Korea, widening the gap between the rich and the 
poor. Despite successful industrialization, the majority of 
industrial workers are still poor. The living condition of 
farmers declines through debts and poverty in spite of the 
high level of national economy. Certainly, they are exploited 
and marginalized in the name of the achievement of national 
wealth. That is why the minjung church is deeply concerned 
with the problem of poverty in the light of the sociopolitical 
context. 

Minjung church ministers even criticize the first-genera¬ 
tion minjung theologians by saying that they maintained an 
uncertain attitude toward the structural problem of society, 
hence limiting their sociopolitical praxis in the realm of 
symbolic, transcendental dimensions. For the minjung church 
a "scientific analysis" for the uncovering of structural 
injustice and an "ideological option" for the making of 
society just are essential tools in the process of struggle 
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for minjung liberation. Therefore, it is important to deal 
with the problem of poverty and ideology in relation to the 
mission of the church. 

Nam-Dong Suh (though the concept is in the infant stage) 
sheds light on the problem of poverty in terms of social 
scientific analysis. He points out three kinds of poverty: 
traditional poverty, insulated poverty, and marginalized 
poverty with the help of sociology. Particularly, he is 
concerned with marginalized poverty that occurs owing to the 
unjust social structure. Then, Suh emphasizes a confluence of 
sociology and theology, which is essential to realize "messi¬ 
anic kingdom" or "messianic politics" and to ultimately 
overcome marginalized poverty. He calls it "a messianic 
ideology" that is essential for the church to realize messian¬ 
ic politics in the world. 18 

Suh's argument concerning poverty is like those of 
liberation theologians in Latin America in the sense that he 
takes poverty seriously in terms of social conflict. Accord¬ 
ing to Jose Miguez Bonino, the notion of poverty contains two 
meanings: 

The notion of poverty in the Scriptures is an 
ambivalent one. On the one hand it designates the 
weak, the destitute, the oppressed and is as such "a 
scandalous situation" which must be redressed. On 
the other hand it indicates "spiritual childhood," 


18 Nam-Dong Suh, "Sociology of Poverty and Theology of the 
Poor," Hankuk Miniuna Shinhakui Junkai [The development of 
minjung theology in Korea in the 1980s] (Seoul: Korea Theolog¬ 
ical Institute, 1990), 228. 
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humility before God, and as such it is a-perhaps- 
basic virtue. When poverty has the former meaning, 
we find an unanimous prophetic protest against 
it. 19 

Defining the implications of poverty in the Bible as an 

"ambivalent one," Bonino argues as follows: 

It breaks human solidarity, and consequently it 
destroys fellowship among men and with God. 
Poverty, in this sense, is a scandalous fact which 
must be eliminated. God himself is engaged in the 
struggle against it; he is clearly and unequivocally 
on the side of the poor. On the other slope of the 
vocabulary of poverty is the idea of a faithful 
"remnant" which does not yield to the apostasy of 
God's chosen people. 20 

Alvaro Barreiro refers to two aspects of poverty as "the 

dialectical tension." He asserts that poverty is on the one 

hand a result and a manifestation of sin and is on the other 

hand a path toward an encounter with God. Then, Barreiro 

raises some fundamental questions: 

How can one fight against that poverty, which is an 
evil because it is a result of sin? How can we 
embark on the dynamics of the dialectical tension, 
attested to in the Bible, whereby poverty is, 
simultaneously, insufferable to God and the path 
toward an encounter with God? 21 

In attempting to answer these pressing questions, Gustavo 
Gutierrez argues that the two aspects of poverty converge into 
one single point through liberative praxis for the poor: 
"Christian poverty, an expression of love, is solidarity with 


19 Jose Miguez Bonino, Doing Theology in a Revolutionary 
Situation (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1975), 112. 

20 Ibid., 112. 

21 Alvaro Barreiro, Basic Ecclesial Communities (Mary- 
knoll, N.Y.: Orbis, 1982), 48. 
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the poor and is a protest against poverty." 22 Christian 
poverty, which is a humility before God and a protest against 
poverty, is incarnated in solidarity with the poor. This is 
the essence of Christian love. Gutierrez contends that 
"poverty is an act of love and liberation. It has redemptive 
value. If the ultimate cause of man's exploitation and 
alienation is selfishness, the deepest reason for voluntary 
poverty is love of neighbor. Christian poverty has meaning 
only as a commitment of solidarity with the poor, with those 
who suffer misery and injustice." 23 It is an authentic way 
of participating in Jesus' movement that brought about 
messianic hope for the poor and oppressed. 

Therefore, poverty begets a community which strives to 
overcome poverty, and faith begets a community of the poor to 
bring about messianic hope. This is a true church where 
Christ is present as the hope of the poor. It is apparent 
that the church cannot stay away from the poor because Christ 
stands with the poor and is present among them. This is why 
the poor are the essential constitutive of the mystery of the 
church. We can see the sign of the mystery of the church 
around the world, in so-called basic communities. The minjung 
church is certainly among basic communities. 

The theological focus of the minjung church movement is 


22 Gustavo Gutierrez, A Theology of Liberation (Maryknoll, 
N.Y.: Orbis, 1973), 301. 

23 Ibid., 300. 
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the minjung who are poor and oppressed in the prevailing 
social system. The poverty of the minjung is a focal point in 
the minjung church movement. It is because poverty destroys 
humanity, alienates people from their cultural heritage, 
marginalizes people from society and religion, and causes the 
meaninglessness of life. This is why the minjung church 
accepts the problem of poverty as a significant theological 
concept for liberative praxis. 

Now, we will deal with the biblical understanding of the 
poor. Barreiro explains the biblical concept of the poor very 
clearly. According to Barreiro, "the biblical concept of the 
poor includes all categories of unfortunate, neglected people 
who are suffering and weeping because of their social inferi¬ 
ority, who feel and who really are defenseless, helpless, and 
unprotected; those who have neither a voice nor an opportunity 
in society." 24 It implies that the poor are the very op¬ 
pressed who are under all kinds of social injustice. 

An Ecumenical Affirmation published by the World Council 
of Churches states that "racism, powerlessness, solitude, 
breaking of family and community ties are evidences of the 
marginalization that comes under the category of poverty." 25 
Our historical experiences convincingly inform us that the 
focal point of social struggle is the problem of poverty. 


24 Barreiro, 15. 

25 World Council of Churches, Mission and Evangelism; An 
Ecumenical Affirmation (Geneva: WCC, 1983), 57. 
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Therefore, the poor are not simply viewed economically, but 
they should be politically, socially, culturally, and ecclesi¬ 
astically considered the victims of all kinds of social 
injustice and oppression. 

In relation to the biblical concept of the poor, it must 
be pointed out that the biblical understanding of the poor has 
been spiritualized and distorted by the traditional church 
built from above. Poverty is considered one of the highest 
Christian virtues in the sense that the rich can be poor in 
spirit and the poor can be rich in spirit. Strongly opposing 
this distorted understanding, Elsa Tamez affirms that ''the 
poor in spirit are the poor of Yahweh, that is, they are the 
poor and oppressed who acknowledge their poverty, and who 
stand before God as poor people." 26 

Byung-Mu Ahn points out that the spiritual beautification 
of the image of the suffering Jesus causes an ascetic faith. 
It makes people understand the following of the suffering 
Jesus in an ascetic way. Thus, the question of the mystery of 
Jesus' suffering should be put into the context of socio- 
historical context. We should not escape from historical 
realties, arguing such concepts as suffering, humility, and 
poverty. 27 In the Bible, the poor are, indeed, the help- 


26 Elsa Tamez, Bible of the Oppressed (Maryknoll, N.Y.: 
Orbis, 1982), 70. 

27 Byung-Mu Ahn, "The Korean Church's Understanding of 
Jesus," International Review of Mission 74, no. 293 (1985): 
87. 
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less, the hungered, the oppressed, the needy, and the humili¬ 
ated in a real life-situation. Wolfgang Stegemann contends 
that "anyone who reduces the following of Jesus to an enter¬ 
prise of the heart, the head, and private interpersonal 
relations restricts the following of Jesus and trivializes 
Jesus himself." 28 The following of Jesus in an authentic 
sense is the experience of poverty. 

On the other hand, the poor are the blessed. It is 
evident that through the whole Bible the poor are the subject 
of the Bible story. According to Tamez, "God identifies 
himself with the poor to such an extent that their rights 
become the rights of God himself." 29 Accordingly, we hear 
not only the cry of the poor throughout the Bible, but also 
the cry of God simultaneously. It is evident that in the 
Bible the cry of the poor is identified with the cry of God. 
One of the great contributions of the minjung church movement 
made to the church in Korea is that it reinforced the problem 
of poverty as a significant theological concept in the light 
of sociopolitical context. 

The minjung church movement was under intense pressure 
from the start. Minjung church ministers were often regarded 
as reactionaries imbued with leftist ideology in the eyes of 
the ruling class. That is, the minjung church was considered 


28 Luise Schottroff and Wolfgang Stegemann, Jesus and the 
Hope of the Poor (Maryknoll, N.Y.: Orbis, 1986), 5-6. 

29 Tamez, 73. 
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a big threat to them as well as to the status quo of society, 
while agitating people with revolutionary ideas. As a result, 
the minjung church was relentlessly persecuted. To be a 
member of the minjung church was to be subject to prejudice, 
threat, blackmail, persecution, and arrest. 

Nevertheless, the ideological challenge the minjung 
church undertook was to maintain the integrity of its mission 
for the minjung's liberation. It is important to note that 
the minjung church's ideological attitude entails internal and 
external dangers in the life of the church. Internally, the 
minjung church is not fully ready to accept or develop an 
ideological option for the poor, and externally, the majority 
of the Korean churches and society see the minjung church as 
a society-threatening element. Therefore, it is important to 
deal with the problem of ideology in relation to Christian 
faith. 

Traditionally, the Korean people have been victimized in 
the name of ideology by the ruling elite, especially by those 
who ruled Korean society after the Korean war. The two 
prevailing ideologies of Korean society have been the ideolo¬ 
gies of anti-Communism and economic development. Most Korean 
churches were ardent undertakers of these ideologies, taking 
solidarity with the authoritarian government, mainly because 
the Korean churches were largely influenced by Western 
ministries and their bourgeois ideologies. 

Eric 0. Hanson, dealing with the politics of Catholicism 
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in Korea, points out that the ruling military regime used the 
conservative churches to support the anti-Communist legitimacy 
of his government. 30 Related to this, anti-Communist and 
economic development ideologies concurred to rapidly develop 
the church in number under the shadow of the ruling regime. 
Hanson clearly shows the covertly cooperative relationship 
between the conservative ministers and the authoritarian 
regime. 


During his presidency Park Chung-Hee personally 
fostered the ecclesiastical career of Billy Kim, 
director of the Korean Campus Crusades for Christ. 
This politico-religious partnership sponsored 
conservative evangelization in the South Korean 
army, presidential prayer breakfasts modeled on 
those of President Nixon, and the "incredible" Billy 
Graham Crusade of 1973. The following year Bill 
Bright, president of Campus Crusade for Christ 
International, led a second mass evangelical 
campaign, EXPLO-74. 31 

In this context, the Korean church maintained a certain 
ideological attitude or preference in the life and work of the 
church, limiting its mission mainly to the internalization of 
Christian faith and the concentration on numerical growth. 
Ironically, the Korean church, standing in opposition to 
ideology, adhered to the existing social system and the 
political status quo. Without the critical self-awareness of 
its imprisonment to the present structures, the church could 
not be free from ideology. James H. Cone argues that "theol- 


30 Eric 0. Hanson, Catholic Politics in China and Korea 
(Maryknoll, N.Y.: Orbis, 1980), 98-108. 

31 Ibid., 98. 
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ogy that does not emerge from the historical consciousness of 
the poor is ideology." 32 In this sense, the established 
church in some ways is in captivity to ideology. Therefore, 
we must ask a question of ideology in relation to Christian 
faith and theology. 

Relationship of Christian Faith and Ideology 

As noted above, the term "ideology” was used exclusively 
in a negative sense in Korean Christianity as well as Korean 
society, because ideology was thought to primarily refer to 
communism. If one rejects ideology, he or she is thought to 
hold a pure Christian faith. It was not until the minjung 
church movement brought ideology actively into the theological 
agenda in the 1980s that the term "ideology" was assessed in 
a non-pejorative sense. Ideology was recognized in the 
Christian social movement as an essential tool that uncovered 
the present realities of the oppressive situation and that 
accomplished its action to realize revolutionary change in 
society. 

One of the most pressing questions the church faces today 
is how to justify its specific sociopolitical action in the 
midst of struggle. In other words, it is a question of how to 
relate Christian faith to its own historical context through 


32 James H. Cone, God of the Oppressed (New York: Seabury 
Press, 1975), 96. 
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which Christian faith is realized. Dennis P. McCann puts this 
question as follows: "How can theology understand the absolute 
and communicate its meaning and truth if theology itself is 
limited by the relativity of its own historical context?" 33 
It is a question of how to understand the relationship of the 
transcendency of Christian faith and the relativity of 
history. 

If we consider the social involvement of the church in 
the struggle for liberation in the concrete historical situa¬ 
tion, we cannot avoid the question of how to justify its 
social involvement without losing the transcendency of 
Christian faith. In this regard, Juan Luis Segundo argues 
that "Christians cannot evade the necessity of inserting 
something to fill the void between their faith and their 
options in history. 34 He calls it "the risk of ideolo¬ 
gies." 35 It implies that the utopian vision of the Christian 
social movement should be more or less affected by certain 
ideologies in its liberating praxis. Therefore, how to see 
the relationship of faith and ideology is a crucial question 
we face in our faith and theology in the particular historical 
situation. This is why the minjung church movement actively 
seeks ideological option as an important theological tool for 

33 Dennis P. McCann, Christian Realism and Liberation 
Theology (Maryknoll, N.Y.: Orbis, 1981), 228. 

34 Juan Luis Segundo, The Liberation of Theology (Marykno¬ 
ll, N.Y.: Orbis, 1976), 109. 

35 Ibid., 109. 
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its praxis. 

If we understand theology or Christian ethics in terms of 
praxis or doing, any theologies and Christian's social actions 
cannot be immune to socio-historical situations. Accordingly, 
Christian faith is to a certain extent affected by ideologies 
in concrete historical situations, and faith is actualized in 
history through a medium of ideology. Knowing the importance 
of the relationship of the transcendency of Christian faith 
and the relativities of history or historical context, McCann 
points out "an honest solution to the problem requires some 
sort of distinction between faith and ideology, and a frank 
recognition of the ideological character of any theology." 36 

Recognizing the ideological character of theology as a 
methodological starting point for doing theology, we deal with 
the problem of the relationship between faith and ideology in 
order to justify the Christian's social action imbued with 
ideologies. To illuminate the relations between ideology and 
faith, the relations of utopia and ideology should be exam¬ 
ined, and then the relations of eschatology and ideology will 
be examined. 


Relationship of Ideology and Utopia 


From the standpoint of Christian's social action, it can 
be said that the notion of the kingdom of God contains a 


36 McCann, 228. 
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utopian character, while Christians' efforts to realize it in 
the concrete historical situation contain an ideological 
character. Karl Mannheim argues that "a state of mind is 
utopian when it is incongruous with the state of reality 
within which it occurs." 37 It is certain that when a state 
of mind pursues an object which does not exist in the present 
world, a utopian thought occurs in it. However, "we should 
not regard as utopian every state of mind which is incongruous 
with and transcends the immediate situation. 1,38 

Furthermore, Mannheim contends that "ideologies are the 
situational transcendent ideas which never succeed de facto in 
the realization of their projected contents." 39 In this 
sense, both utopias and ideologies transcend the human 
situation. It is apparent that the relationship between 
ideology and utopia is not easily determined. If we make a 
tentative distinction between them, ideologies are more 
closely related to the existing system or structure than 
utopias. However, it should be noticed that these ideologies 
contain a certain utopian character because their system of 
solutions like utopias are always oriented toward the future, 
not just adhering to the existing order. 


37 Karl Mannheim, Ideology and Utopia (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & World, 1936), 192. 

38 Ibid. 

39 Ibid., 194. 
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Considering the relationship of ideology and utopia like 
this, it becomes clear that the main difference between them 
lies in the fact that ideologies are not created outside of 
history and tradition. With relation to this, Jean-Yves 
Calvez explains the function and character of ideology as 
follows: "If an ideology is deeply to inspire a human group, 
it will have to show, even in its forward thrust, a certain 
fidelity to the group's authentic character and consequently 
to its history and tradition. 1,40 

We have seen, however, throughout history that this 

function of ideology has been easily distorted by the ruling 

elite groups who established policies for their own interests 

and purposes. For this reason, David Kwang-sun Suh contends 

a "non-ideological interpretation of the Gospel" as a new 

theological methodology in order to avoid the dangers of 

ideological contamination. 

Perhaps with minjung theologians, when studying the 
bible closely and free from ideologies, we may be 
able to see the people in our societies. And 
perhaps, we could be critically transcendent as the 
people in the mask dances transcended their own plot 
and themselves. As we go on with this non-ideologi- 
cal interpretation of the Gospel, we may be able to 
unmask the false conscious of given ideologies. 41 

Apart from Suh's argument of non-ideological faith, 
Mannheim puts emphasis on the power of utopia in relation to 


40 Jean-Yves Calvez, Politics and Society in the Third 
World (Maryknoll, N.Y.: Orbis, 1973), 292. 

41 David Kwang-sun Suh, Theology. Ideology and Culture 
(Hong Kong: World Student Christian Federation, 1983) , 73-74. 
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ideology, stressing that the power of utopian thought has 
dynamism to transform distorted realities into its original 
image. 

In dealing with the relationship between ideology and 
utopia, Mannheim argues that utopias are not ideologies 
because "they succeed through counteractivity in transforming 
the existing historical reality into one more in accord with 
their own conceptions. 1,42 However, it is still difficult to 
determine what is ideological and what is utopian in a real- 
life situation. It is mainly because one's own judgment is 
always applied to the relationship between ideology and utopia 
in determining what is ideological and what is utopian. This 
judgment is dependent upon how one sees the present reality of 
life. Therefore, the ruling people or groups of the existing 
order try to defend the existing order so that they can take 
advantage of the existing order for their interests and 
purposes. 

On the contrary, the oppressed people or groups who are 
discontented with the existing system attempt to establish a 
new system for which they yearn by destroying or disturbing 
the existing order. Our historical experiences show the fact 
that the ruling people or groups standing for the prevailing 
order tend toward anti-revolutionary attitudes. On the other 
hand, from the viewpoint of the oppressed and the poor, their 
revolutionary attitudes contain a certain possibility of 

42 Mannheim, 195-96. 
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attainment in concrete human history. 

From this point of view, the unrealizability of the 
utopian thought is not absolute but relative. Therefore, if 
we do not make a clear distinction between absolute and 
relative unrealizability of utopia, it leads easily to prevent 
the social function of utopia from being actualized in the 
world. In this respect, Mannheim argues that we should 
acknowledge the relative character of utopia rather than its 
absolute character. 43 Therefore, how to justify the Chris¬ 
tian social movement for liberation in a particular historical 
situation is dependent upon how to understand the present 
realities. 

If our social action for liberation based on the notion 
of the kingdom of God is understood as a relative utopia, it 
becomes a possible utopia. This is because "every age allows 
to arise (in differently located social groups) those ideas 
and values in which are contained in condensed form the 
unrealized and the unfulfilled tendencies which represent the 
needs of each age." 44 In this connection, Mannheim contends 
that "the existing order gives birth to utopias which in turn 
break the bonds of the existing order, leaving it free to 
develop in the direction of the next order of existence." 45 


43 Ibid., 196-98. 

44 Ibid., 199. 

45 Ibid. 
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He calls it a "dialectical relationship. 1,46 

From these points, we can now question the potential of 
a utopia. It is certain that a utopia becomes a real power to 
transform the existing society into a new, better society when 
the existing society without any utopia falls into a dictato¬ 
rial repressive system. In the view of the oppressors, the 
revolutionary social movement seems an absolute utopia. 
However, for the oppressed who are struggling for freedom, 
justice and liberation, their social action is in the category 
of a relative utopia which contains a realizable possibility. 
In this regard, we may conclude that "the utopian and ideolog¬ 
ical elements do not occur separately in the historical pro¬ 
cess. 1,47 


Relationship of Ideology and Eschatology 

Now, we will examine the relationship of ideology and 
eschatology. Traditionally, eschatology has been defined as 
the doctrine of the last things or the doctrine of the end. 

According to Jurgen Moltmann, "eschatology means the doctrine 
of the Christian hope which embraces both the object hoped for 
and also the hope inspired by it." 48 In his view, "the 


46 Ibid. 

47 Ibid., 203. 

48 Jurgen Moltmann, Theology of Hope (New York: Harper & 
Row, 1967), 16. 
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eschatology...is the medium of Christian faith as such, the 
key in which everything in it is set, the glow that suffuses 
everything here in the dawn of an expected new day." 49 

The eschatology as the medium of Christian faith is 
justified when it is related to human history. Carl Braaten 
argues that the most important distinctions regarding various 
eschatologies are how they are related to history. 50 He 
discusses various eschatological positions in Christian 
history in terms of three categories: past-historical, future- 
historical and non-historical. 51 It is clear that Third 
World theologians put emphasis on the eschatological value of 
present historical praxis of liberation. In this regard, the 
eschatology of the minjung church is the coming of the kingdom 
of God in and through history. 

Gutierrez argues "the core of eschatological thought is 
in this tension toward that which is to come, towards a new 
action of God." 52 It implies that Christians are not the 
ones who are satisfied with the status quo, but they are the 
ones who have an obligation to advance toward a new future. 
Therefore, the Christian faith grounded in eschatology does 
not take human beings out of the concrete historical situation 


49 Ibid. 

50 Carl E. Braaten, The Flaming Center (Philadelphia: 
Fortress Press, 1977), 49-50. 

51 Ibid., 50-51. 

52 Gutierrez, A Theology of Liberation . 163. 
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because their salvation is fulfilled in and through the 
realities of history. In this regard, Rudolf Bultmann is 
right when he says that "every instant has the possibility of 
being an eschatological instant and in Christian faith this 
possibility is realized." 53 

Aware of the significance of eschatology in relation to 
ideology, Gutierrez contends that "the elimination of misery 
and exploitation is a sign of the coming of the kingdom." 54 
Therefore, the struggle for justice becomes the struggle for 
God's kingdom. In this respect, eschatological faith forces 
us to establish a system to accomplish it in history. We may 
call it Christian ideology. At the same time, he emphasizes 
the importance of the utopian character of the kingdom of God 
in order to prevent this Christian ideology from becoming 
distorted in the midst of struggle. According to him, utopia 
is a crucial factor for "a qualitatively different soci¬ 
ety." 55 

Gutierrez argues that both utopia and ideology do not 
occur separately in the historical reality. Rather, they are 
"characterized by their relationship to present historical 
reality." 56 He points out two important functions of a 


53 Rudolf Bultmann, The Presence of Eternity (New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1957), 154. 

54 Gutierrez, A Theology of Liberation . 163. 

55 Ibid., 232. 

56 Ibid., 233. 
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utopia: the denunciation of the existing order and annuncia¬ 
tion of a new society. 57 According to him, these two func¬ 
tions of a utopia can be achieved only in the praxis. It 
signifies that God’s eschatological kingdom strongly requires 
Christians' historical praxis in the realm of the social 
sciences such as politics, sociology, and economics. 

However, we cannot draw any direct guidance from our 
ideal because "there is no divine politics or economics." 58 
Rather, "we must resolutely use the best human politics and 
economics at our disposal." 59 It is inevitable that we need 
analytic and ideological thought to accomplish the kingdom of 
God in history. Therefore, we should establish a system of 
means and ends called ideology in order to accomplish the 
kingdom of God through the praxis of denunciation and annunci¬ 
ation. However, we need a utopian vision to prevent Christian 
ideology for liberation from going wrong. This is because the 
vision of the kingdom of God cannot be identified with any 
prevailing order or social system. In this regard, Christian 
social movement should have a strong eschatological vision 
that makes utopia relativized and that prevents ideology from 
being dogmatized. The vitality and dynamic of the minjung 
church movement lies in the fact that it is an eschatological 
community to transform society with a utopian vision and 

57 Ibid. 

58 Bonino, 149. 

59 Ibid. 
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ideological option. 

To summarize, when theology is understood as a critical 
reflection on praxis that connects the eschatological vision 
of Christianity with the historical reality, theology cannot 
avoid an ideological character. Segundo argues that "there is 
an empty space between the conception of God that we receive 
from our faith and the problems that come to us from an ever- 
changing history." 60 Therefore theology must build an 
ideological bridge between our conception of God and the real- 
life problems of history. This is why the minjung church 
accepts ideological option with the use of social scientific 
analysis. The Christian's response to God's will is realized 
in the concrete history with its economic, political, and 
ideological options. There is no ideological neutral zone in 
doing theology. No faith is justified in a historical vacuum. 
Rather, the eschatological faith builds a system of the means 
and ends in concrete human history. 

There is a void between the kingdom of God and the world. 
Therefore, to make up the void, we need to establish a new 
ideology which is yet to be experimented. The justification 
of this ideology is determined by historical praxis faithfully 
taken in the concrete human situation. Therefore, Christian 
love, justice and liberation are not simply idealistic, 
metaphysical concepts of spiritual faith which defend the 
prevailing status quo, but they are the essence of ideological 

60 Ibid., 116. 
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faith which change the status quo constantly. 

The responsible social movement of the church in the 
sociopolitical situation is opened toward a creation of a new 
ideology for liberation and of a new society. Certainly, the 
minjung church is the undertaker of this historical task of 
the church. 


Summary and Reflection 

Through reflecting on the development of the minjung 
church movement in this chapter, we have noticed that the 
minjung church is more militant in its struggle, and more 
radical in its theological understanding with the help of 
scientific analysis in the context of the revolutionary situa¬ 
tion in the 1980s. 

Differing from the first-generation minjung theologians 
of the 1970s, the second-generation minjung theologians and 
minjung church ministers contend the necessity of the use of 
social science for their liberating praxis. And, they sharply 
point out that the etymological abstractness and ambiguity of 
the minjung distract the church from the direction and 
strategy of its social movement. Therefore, they seriously 
reflect on the use of scientific analysis derived from Marxist 
thought. 

Byung-Suh Kim categorizes the minjung as the "ideological 
minjung" and the "class minjung." According to him, the class 
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minjung are (as Marxists call it) the proletariat in terms of 
class struggle—the poor and the oppressed due to the exploi¬ 
tation of the economy by the ruling elite or bourgeoisie. On 
the other hand, the ideological minjung are regarded as the 
socially conscious bourgeoisie who acguire an economical 
advantage in the prevailing status quo, yet are critical of 
social structures and political systems. Classifying minjung 
into these two categories, Kim argues that when these two 
minjung classes take solidarity with each other, the minjung 
movement will be effective in achieving its goal of transform¬ 
ing the society. 61 His argument is appealing, considering 
the complexity and pluralism of modern society in its existing 
mode and ideas. But, his view is yet to be experimented in 
the liberating praxis of the minjung movement. 

For the minjung church, the use of social sciences in its 
sociopolitical praxis is still one of the most pressing tasks 
to be solved. As Nam-Dong Suh calls for a "messianic ideolo¬ 
gy" for the liberation of the poor and oppressed, we need a 
new ideological option for the poor. It does not mean, 
however, simply a rejection of capitalism or an option for 
Marxism. Our historical experiences tell us that either 
capitalism or Marxism cannot be the driving force of future 
history. The dilemma of our present history lies in the fact 
that there is still no ideological option built from below. 

61 Byong-Suh Kim, "Social Movement and the Social 
Responsibility of Christianity," Christian Thought 33 (May 
1989): 73-74. 
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Recognizing the need for an ideological option for the 
minjung, the minjung church attempts to deal, effectively and 
sincerely, with the problem of structural evil with the help 
of so-called scientific analysis derived largely from Marxism. 
Such scientific analysis, in fact, helps to analyze correctly 
the social condition of Korean society, and it is a useful 
tool for uncovering the facts of unjust social conditions 
developed in the rapid social change toward a capitalistic 
bourgeois society. However, unanswered questions still arise 
concerning the usefulness of scientific analysis in the 
process of rapid social change in Korean society as well as in 
world communities. 

Leonardo Boff justifies scientific analysis for liberat¬ 
ing praxis to make Christian faith a truly transforming power. 
Yet he clarifies the scientific analysis against the naive 
technical arguments. 

Scientific analysis of reality is necessary. 
Scientific does not mean the use of technical words 
and detailed research. It does mean the knowledge 
of what lies behind the phenomenon.... To know 
scientifically is to lead the members of the commun¬ 
ity to understand the mechanism of the society in 
which they live, how the state functions, not giving 
everyone the opportunity for work and defending the 
interests of those who own the means of production, 
that is, the mass media, the police, laws, unions, 
political parties, and so forth. Knowing this, the 
people are able to be critical. 62 

Arthur F. McGovern points out the problem of the use of 
Marxist scientific analysis as an option for transforming the 


62 Leonardo Boff, Church: Charism and Power (New York: 
Crossroad, 1985), 136. 
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world. 


For many Americans and others the "scientific" 
claims made in behalf of the social sciences, and of 
Marxism in particular, seem greatly exaggerated. In 
the natural sciences we have methods of testing that 
lead to clearly verified results. Social sciences 
rarely produce conclusive results. Even in conven¬ 
tional economics, which uses the most quantifiable 
testing, economists differ sharply in their assess¬ 
ments of a given situation and often prove far wide 
of the mark in predicting outcomes. Americans lend 
more credence to positions that build upon extensive 
empirical data, but they recognize even then that 
the data used can be very selectively chosen to 
support a given position. They view Marxism as 
especially suspect in this regard. 63 

Considering the ambiguity and relativity of the use of 
the social sciences in the historical praxis of liberation, it 
is prophetic that minjung theologians, from the beginning, 
attempted to explore its theological task to testify the 
minjung experience in the light of a cultural political 
perspective. They grasped the cultural importance of the 
minjung movement for social transformation. In this regard, 
the minjung church should actively accept the minjung's 
cultural heritage and tradition into the life of the church. 
And, the minjung church movement should link its direction of 
the socio-political movement to that of the socio-cultural 
movement. 

We can learn the importance of the culture of the 
oppressed from black theology in America. Distinguished from 


63 Arthur F. McGovern, "Dependency Theory, Marxist 
Analysis, and Liberation Theology," Expanding the View , eds. 
Marc H. Ellis and Otto Maduro (Maryknoll, N.Y.: Orbis, 1990), 
88 . 
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liberation theology in Latin America (which focuses its 
theological attention on mainly the changing of social, 
political, and economic realities of oppression), black 
theology seeks to overcome the dominant imperialistic white 
culture by means of developing its own particular theological 
identity in the liberating process. Therefore, black theology 
emphasizes the importance of restoring the self-identity and 
subjectivity of the oppressed black people. 

As is seen in black theology in its liberating character, 

the minjung church movement should seek to rejuvenate the 

self-identity and subjectivity of the minjung in Korean 

history, undergirding the minjung culture as an important 

theological and ecclesiastical setting. Curt Cadorette, 

arguing the social dynamics of ideological forces, points out 

clearly the relationship between ideology and culture. 

To the extent that the poor became aware of their 
real place in society and the causes of their 
oppression, an autonomous culture, language, and 
religiosity have the potential of becoming powerful 
symbols and "sources of dialectical opposition to 
the bourgeois ideology and dominant culture." Once 
critically understood and reappropriated for the 
task of social transformation, cultural values, 
words, and religious rituals can become the galva¬ 
nizing symbols around which the basic Christian 
community structures its symbolic and even sociopo¬ 
litical life. 64 

The ideological character of the minjung church movement can 
be vitalized as a dynamic force for transforming society when 


64 Curt Cadorette, "Basic Christian Communities: Their 
Social Role and Missiological Promise," Missioloqy: An 
International Review 15, no. 2 (April 1987): 25. 
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the church takes seriously the culture of the minjung. 

This shift does not mean to soften critical consciousness 
but rather to deepen it. The minjung church must understand 
the minjung as cultural agents as well as political agents for 
transforming society. Certainly, the minjung are the subject 
of history because they are endowed with the political, 
social, and cultural capacity to change the world and history. 
The minjung church is conscious of this fact. Without the 
conception of such a capacity of the minjung, it is impossible 
to envision a new society. Cornel West, pointing out the 
culture of the oppressed as a crucial element in religion, 
argues that 

to take seriously the culture of the oppressed is 
not to privilege religion, but to enhance and enrich 
the faltering and neglected utopian dimension of 
left theory and praxis. It is to believe not simply 
in the potential of oppressed peoples but also to 
believe that oppressed people have already expressed 
some of this potential in their actual products, 
their actual practices. To be a person of the left 
is not only to envision and fight for a radically 
free and democratic society; it is also to see this 
society-in-the-making as manifest in the abilities 
and capacities of flesh-and-blood people in their 
struggles under conflictual and contradictory 
socioeconomic conditions not of their own choosing. 
This is the fundamental message regarding the 
relation of religious practices to a revolutionary 
praxis beyond capitalist civilization. 65 

The minjung church movement as the Christian social 
movement of the left—with a utopian vision in its thought and 
praxis—must continuously seek to revitalize the power of 


65 Cornel West, Prophetic Fragments 
Eerdmans, 1988), 20-21. 


(Grand Rapids: 
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minjung which has been expressed in their everyday life and 

cultural practices along with socio-political practices. West 

awakens us with an "incomplete vision" of a new society. 

What is required now, in other words, is neither 
warmed-over Marxism, vulgar anti-Marxism, nor 
superficial post-Marxism. Rather we need a new 
social emancipatory vision that takes seriously 
Marxism, feminism, Garveyism, ecologism, and 
antimilitarism. There are some of us who still 
believe...that the Christian gospel provides 
invaluable resources for such a vision. Yet.... 
some of us also believe that such a vision would 
remain a religious vision and retain Christian 
spirituality. 


66 Ibid., 29. 
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CHAPTER 3 

The Nature and Identity of the Minjung Church 

In this chapter, we will deal with the ecclesiology of 
the minjung church, thereby illuminating the nature and 
identity of the minjung church. For this, the historical 
development of ecclesiology will be examined first. Then the 
nature and identity of the minjung church will be clarified in 
relation to ecclesiological trends. Finally, the four main 
characteristics of the minjung church stated in Chapter 1— 
contextual, political, liberating, holistic—will be theologi¬ 
cally discussed. 


Historical Development of Ecclesioloc 


The emergence of ecclesiology in its authentic theologi¬ 
cal formation was not until after the ecumenical movement 
started in the twentieth century. It is because traditionally 
the identity and role of the church were considered obvious, 
and therefore the question of the church was rarely raised in 
terms of theology. However, the rise of the ecumenical 
movement inevitably brought ecclesiology into the theological 
spotlight, because the unity of mission became the focal point 
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in the ecumenical movement. 1 

At the First Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches held in 1948 in Amsterdam, Father Georges 
Florovsky insisted that the doctrine of the church 
(ecclesiology) had scarcely passed its pretheologi- 
cal phase. Christology had been battled out in the 
first five centuries and formulated in the creeds 
and in the statements of the councils. While the 
person of Christ (Christology) dominated early 
theological discussions, the work of Christ (atone¬ 
ment) received its full attention in the Middle 
Ages, and the spotlight of attention was turned on 
the Sacraments in the late Middle Age and Reforma¬ 
tion periods. But little direct theological 
attention was ever given to the church itself- 
probably because it was taken for granted. 2 

Following Colin W. Williams' perspective of ecclesiology, 
we may divide the time span of the historical background of 
ecclesiology into four periods in terms of theological 
concerns: (1) the period of Christology, (2) the period of 
Atonement, (3) the period of Sacraments, and (4) the age of 
mission. 

For the first five centuries in the history of Christian¬ 
ity, the idea of the church was mainly understood in terms of 
Christology. That was because the main theological concern of 
the Early Church was centered on the doctrine of the Person of 
Christ (Christology). Though the earliest Christian Fathers 
were not deeply concerned with the nature of the church as a 
particular theological problem, we may find their thought 
about the church in view of Christology. 


1 Colin W. Williams, The Church . New Directions in 
Theology Today, ed. William Hordern, vol. 4 (Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1968), 11-12. 

2 Ibid., 11. 
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The word "church" is the general translation of the Greek 

word ekklesia . With the use of the word ekklesia . the church 

regarded itself as the fellowship of the risen Christ. Noting 

that there is no formal definition in the Bible concerning the 

nature of the church, Eric G. Jay describes the general images 

of the church as the "people of God," the "body of Christ," 

the "eucharistic body of Christ," the "bride of Christ," the 

"God's building," the "fellowship of the Holy Spirit," etc. 3 

The image of the church as the body of Christ, however, was a 

central thrust in the formation of ecclesiology throughout the 

patristic period. It is important to note that these images 

of the church were understood in terms of community. 

The N.T. throughout lays great stress on the corpo¬ 
rate nature of the Church. It is apparent in all 
the Church themes and images....It is true even of 
the seemingly inanimate image of the building, for 
God's building is at once 'the household of God' 
(Eph. 2.19) and the temple of a worshiping community 
(Eph. 2.21)....'Church' does not mean the sum of 
individuals who have a private relationship with 
Christ and a private inspiration of the Holy Spirit. 
It is a community of believers incorporated into 
Christ's filial relationship with God by the 
adopting initiative of God himself who 'has sent the 
Spirit of his Son into our hearts' (Gal. 4.6). 4 

Throughout the Middle Ages the church as a hierarchical 
institution was highly structured and centered on the papacy 
with its primacy and supremacy. Though the Augustinian 
concept of the church as the mystical concept of Christ 


3 Eric G. Jay, The Church: Its Changing Image through 
Twenty Centuries , vol. 1 (London: SPCK, 1977), 11-25. 

4 Ibid., 25-26. 
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remained a great theological influence on the doctrine of the 

church throughout the Middle Ages, the main emphasis was on 

the supremacy of the papacy. Thus, the ecclesiology of this 

period may be described as a papal monarchy. Jay contends the 

ecclesiology of the Middle Ages as follows: 

It may be described as a doctrine of the Church as 
a papal monarchy. The bishop of Rome is supreme not 
only over ecclesiastics and ecclesiastical affairs, 
but over emperor and rulers and the affairs of civil 
government. The Church is seen as coterminous with 
the empire, a notion which in theory, and often in 
practice, denied the privileges of citizenship and 
even protection to those who were not in communion 
with the see of Rome, not only heretics and schisma¬ 
tics, but groups like the Jews. It is a doctrine 
of the Church which, for its implementation, 
demanded a tight structure of papal legates in every 
country, emissaries to the courts of every king, 
prince, or baron, and an elaborate court of politi¬ 
cal experts in Rome to keep a finger on the 
whole. 

Throughout the medieval period, little direct theological 
attention was given to the church itself. Rather, the 
question of the church was raised in the context of Christol- 
ogy and doctrines of the atonement and sacraments. There 
were, however, continual protesting voices against the papal 
concept of the church. 

The Reformation changed the whole image of the church. 
The papal power over the church was strongly rejected, and the 
idea of the church as the congregation of the faithful was 
fully reinterpreted. For Martin Luther, who launched the 
reformation movement with his famous "Ninety-five Theses upon 


5 Ibid., 106. 
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Indulgence" in 1517, the central doctrine of his reformation 
was the doctrine of justification by faith alone, that is, man 
or woman is justified by faith alone, and not by works. "The 
doctrine of justification by faith alone has a direct influ¬ 
ence on Luther's ecclesiology." 6 In this regard, the church 
is defined as the congregation of the faithful because the 
church is essentially the assembly of those who have justify¬ 
ing faith. Luther's idea of the church became an epoch in 
ecclesiological trends. The dominant idea of the church as 
the body of Christ through the medieval period was changed 
into the concept of the people of God. 

On the other hand, John Calvin defined the church as the 
elect of God. "The church visible is by God's provision the 
means by which, through the ministry of Word, sacraments, and 
discipline, he brings the elect to their salvation." 7 
Calvin's ecclesiology is closely linked to his predestinarian- 
ism, that is, by God's eternal decree some people are elected 
to salvation and others are not. Though his strict doctrine 
of predestination still remains controversial, it is a great 
legacy from Calvin's doctrine that the church is a community 
in the life of the population, embracing the whole people. 

The ecumenical movement brought the doctrine of the 
church into the foreground of theology. That is, ecclesiology 
became the main theological focus from the emergence of the 

6 Ibid., 162. 

7 Ibid., 170. 
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ecumenical movement. The main task of the ecumenical movement 
was to accomplish the vision of the unity of the church for 
the sake of the unity of mission. Thus, the image of the 
church was radically changed into an event in the process of 
God's mission. Related to the problem of mission, the first 
period of the ecumenical movement was marked with theological 
discussions concerning ecclesiology. 

Through much theological debate and attention to ecclesi¬ 
ology, there later emerged a consensus: "The question of the 
church can be solved only when we first go beyond the church 
and ask the question of God's mission in the world. For the 
church is not an end itself; it is the servant of the mission 
of God in the world." 8 Consequently, the radical shift on 
the thought of ecclesiology was made in the ecumenical 
movement: from the direct approach to ecclesiology to the 
indirect approach. The church became seen as the "event of 
obedience to the mission of Christ" 9 and a "postscript to the 
primary reality of God's mission to and for the world." 10 

In this direction, the ecumenical idea of the church as 
an event was further developed, and reached its peak in terms 
of ecclesiology at the Uppsala Assembly in 1968. A radical 
shift in the general attitude to political, social, cultural, 
and theological matters came into existence in 1968 and 

8 Williams, 14. 

9 Ibid., 15. 

10 Ibid., 19. 
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onward. The central theme of ecclesiology was turned into the 
idea of Missio Dei. J. C. Hoekendijk, who was a central 
figure on the idea of Missio Dei, argues that "ecclesiology 
cannot be more than a single paragraph from Christology (the 
Messianic dealings with the world) and a few sentences from 
eschatology (the Messianic dealings with the World). The 
church is only the church to the extent that she lets herself 
be used as a part of God's dealings with the oikoumene. 1,11 
For him, ecclesiology, eschatology, and Christology are 
converged into a single theological dynamic in the context of 
the Missio Dei. His view is firmly grounded in the conviction 
that the church is historically conditioned. 

Along with the ecumenical trend of the Missio Dei, the 
church was understood as the servant for others in the light 
of God's mission. Confronted with the stream of seculariza¬ 
tion in the modern world, the image of the church as an event 
was turned into the idea of the servant church. Avery Dulles 
describes this new modern notion of the church as servant 
ecclesiology. 

It seeks to give the Church a new relevance, a new 
vitality, a new modernity, and a new sense of 
mission. The effort on the Church's part to 
overcome its pride, its corporate egoism, and 
its callousness toward human misery promises to 
bring about a great spiritual renewal within the 
Church itself. Not only individual persons in the 
Church, but the Church itself, can be transformed 
into altruistic service toward the poor and the op¬ 
pressed. This service can include prophetic criti- 


11 J. C. Hoekendijk, The Church Inside Out (Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1966), 40. 
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cism of social institutions, and thus help to 
transform human society into the image of the 
promised Kingdom. 12 

The modern notion of the servant church recognizes the 

importance of secularization in the task of the church's 

mission. According to Gibson Winter, the church's main task 

of secularization within its own institutions is to recognize 

the church as part of history. 13 Then, he contends the need 

of the emergence of the servant church in a secularized world. 

The emergence of the servant Church is essential to 
the churches because it struggles against their 
inclination to absolutize their own structures, 
freeing them for their task of proclamation in a 
secularized world. The servant Church is crucial to 
a secularized world, for it affirms man's freedom 
for history by declaring the promise that is given 
to him in history. Amid the disunity and secularism 
of the city, the Church is the ministering servant 
of judgment and hope. 14 

Claude Welch, attempting to define the reality of the 
church in terms of its ontology, argues for the real humanity 
of the church in terms of the servant for Christ and the 
world. 


As the Lord identified himself with the world, 
so must the church identify herself. Also, of 
course, as Christ was without sin, so must the 
church avoid dissolution in the world; she does 
not become the sinful world. But the church is 
most surely preserved from becoming the world when 
she most fully embodies the servant-form of the 
incarnate Lord, as she becomes the suffering servant 


12 Avery Dulles, Models of the Church (Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday, 1974), 92. 

13 Gibson Winter, The New Creation as Metropolis (New 
York: Macmillan, 1963), 34-42. 

14 Ibid., 54. 
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and bears in her body the dying of Christ for men, 
as she is willing to make the world's suffering her 
own. 15 

The servant ecclesiology is further developed and 
reinforced theologically by the emergent idea of praxis in the 
mission of the church. The servant church becomes the suffer¬ 
ing servant for the poor and oppressed by participating 
aggressively in their struggle for liberation in a broken and 
sinful world. The church as a servant does not seek to 
express itself apart from the conflicts the world faces. 
Rather, the church identifies itself with the world in the 
midst of sociopolitical struggles. The ontology of the church 
is truly defined when the church as a historical being exists 
for the world in solidarity with the poor and oppressed. 

This new ecumenical trend in ecclesiology was the basis 
for the theological background of the rise of the minjung 
church movement in its global context. Nam-Dong Suh, the 
forerunner of minjung theology, defines the task of theology 
as "interpreting the Missio Dei of the present." 16 For him, 
the minjung movement is the essence of the Missio Dei in 
Korea. It certainly defines the main character of the 
ecclesiology of the minjung church as accomplishing minjung 
salvation in terms of the Missio Dei. 


15 Claude Welch, The Reality of the Church (New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1958), 207. 

16 Nam-Dong Suh, "Historical References," 156. 
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Ecclesioloav of the Miniunq Church 

The ecclesiology of the minjung church is firmly grounded 
in the idea of the minjung as the subject of history and the 
agent of God's salvation. For the minjung church, the church 
is minjung. That is, the church springs from the minjung, and 
ecclesiology springs from minjung experience in the struggle 
for liberation (or salvation). The church is a social 
movement where Jesus' movement is realized. The identity of 
the church is determined by how faithfully the church as the 
agent of the liberative praxis of Jesus Christ undertakes its 
mission in the sociopolitical context. 

The minjung church is a church against the church. It is 
an anti-church to be utterly faithful to the minjung, not to 
the established church in following Jesus' mission. Harvey 
Cox asserts that "Jesus Christ is always ahead of the Church, 
beckoning it to get up to date, never behind it waiting to be 
refurbished." 17 The minjung church is a church against a 
culture, because the minjung church denounces the dominant 
culture since the established church is in captivity of 
today's "money-mad competitive culture" 18 And it is a church 
of the culture, because the minjung church is the inheritor of 
the minjung culture, thereby restoring the values and heritage 

17 Harvey Cox, The Secular City (New York: Macmillan, 
1965), 148. 

18 Frederick Herzog, Justice Church (Maryknoll, N.Y.: 
Orbis, 1980), xii. 
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of true humanity coming from below. 

As Jesus is not a church, nor does he intended to build 
a church, the minjung church is not a church, but a community 
where a new human community emerges. In this regard, the 
church is not founded from any human projects and ideals, that 
is from an institution, but the church occurs in the minjung's 
struggle for liberation, that is, an event, happening. It 
becomes an eschatological community by denouncing the estab¬ 
lished church and by announcing the Good News of Jesus. 

Byung-Mu Ahn contends that the church is an eschatolog¬ 
ical community through which the kingdom of God is real¬ 
ized. 19 According to him, the eschatological consciousness 
of the minjung inevitably rescinds the existing social system 
or ruling order, because the social, political, moral, and 
religious status quo cannot be acknowledged in the context of 
the coming of the kingdom of God. 20 Identifying the term 
ochlos used most in Mark with the minjung, Ahn argues that 
"Jesus informed the minjung of "the advent of God's 
kingdom"....This eschatological declaration announces that 
there is the creation of a new world as the old world ends. 
And this declaration gave the ochlos a new way and a new hope. 
Jesus struggled together with the suffering minjung on the 


19 Byung-Mu Ahn, Minjung Shinhak Yivaki [The story of 
minjung theology] (Seoul: Korea Theological Institute, 1987), 
164-68. 

20 Ibid., 168. 
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frontline of this advent.” 21 Rosemary Radford Ruether 
advocates recovering a vivid sense of the church as an 
eschatological community. 

To be in the church is to be already, in principle, 
within that Kingdom of the Christ, that new creation 
of God which brings this 'evil aeon' to an end. 
Christological, ecclesiological, and eschatological 
being are one and the same reality. Being in Christ 
is being in community. Being in the community 
is being in the Kingdom, in the New Creation. 22 

It is a suffering community as Jesus was the suffering 
Messiah to attain the kingdom of God in the world. Through 
the minjung experience of suffering, the traditional under¬ 
standing of the body of Jesus is radically reversed. The body 
of Christ is not mystically immanent in the church or sacra¬ 
mentally revealed. The real meaning of the mystery of the 
body of Christ is that a new radical, subversive community 
springs from the broken body of Christ. C. S. Song clarifies 
the true meaning of the idea of the body of Christ in the 
account of the last supper. 

Body Broken for you and blood shed for you! 

That was the meaning of that last supper! That was 
the meaning of the cross! Out of this last supper 
and out of the cross a new kingdom of Israel did not 
come; but something far more important, something- 
that was going to have a lasting significance: 
a new community of persons and a new communion with 


21 Byung-Mu Ahn, "Jesus and the Minjung in the Gospel of 
Mark," Minjung Theology , ed. Yong-Bock Kim (Singapore: CTC- 
CCA, 1981), 150. 

22 Rosemary Radford Ruether, The Church Against Itself 
(New York: Herder & Herder, 1967), 163. 
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God. 23 

Yong-Bock Kim characterizes the church as a covenant 
community. In the Old Testament, the people of God stem from 
the covenant relationship with God, and in the New Testament 
Jesus understood his following community as the new covenant 
community. For Kim, the traditional concept of the people of 
God is radicalized from the perspective of the minjung. Kim 
contends that the theological premise of the minjung church is 
that God is the minjung's God and that the minjung are the 
people of God. The minjung are the partners of the covenant 
with God. This is the content of the covenant and the 
covenant relationship is the content of faith. 24 Kim's idea 
of the church as the covenant community is grounded in his 
strong conviction that the basis for Christian faith is the 
minjung's social biography, that is, the minjung's suffering 
story is the historical point of reference for theological 
concern. 25 

To the extent that the church accepts the minjung's 
socio-biography as its theological context, the ecclesiology 


23 C. S. Song, Theology from the Womb of Asia (Maryknoll, 
N.Y.: Orbis, 1986), 174. 

24 Yong-Bock Kim, "Prolegomena of the Ecclesiology of the 
Minjung Church," Miniuna Shinhakui Junkai in the 1980s [The 
development of minjung theology in the 1980s] (Seoul: Korea 
Theological Institute, 1990), 507. 

25 Yong-Bock Kim, Hankuk Miniungkwa Kidokkvo [The Korean 
minjung and Christianity] (Seoul: Hyungsungsha, 1984), 89-108. 
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of the minjung church is possible. 26 For Kim, the main 
theme of the ecclesiology is the social biography of the 
minjung. It is possible that "according to minjung theology, 
the minjung become the subject of salvation history and Christ 
becomes the object of it by identifying himself as the servant 
of the minjung." 27 Here, the traditional concept of the 
body of Christ is radically redefined in the light of the 
solidarity of Christ with the minjung. Kim contends that the 
church is "the body of Christ in the solidarity of the 
minjung. " 28 

One of the most striking nature of the minjung church is 
its materialist understanding of the Bible. The minjung 
church attempts to advance toward a materialist Christianity, 
practicing its bodily relationships with the minjung. 
According to Fernando Belo, the traditional understanding of 
the ekklesia is radically redefined: It is "not simply a 
Christian community as a gathering, but an ekklesia with a 
specific practice on three levels, economic, political, and 
ideological. The practice, that is, of faith, hope, and 


26 Ibid., 106. 

27 Jung-Young Lee, ed., An Emerging Theology in World 
Perspective (Mystic, Conn: Twenty-Third Publications, 1988), 
19. 


28 Yong-Bock Kim, "Missio Dei in the Context of the 
Suffering and Struggling Asian Minjung," Jintonghaneun Hankuk 
Kvohwoi [The Korean church in travail] (Seoul: Christian 
Institute for the Study of Justice and Development, 1990), 
254. 
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charity." 29 

Belo defines these materialist practices as "messianic 
practices." 30 For example, in the narrative of Jesus' 
feeding of five thousand (Mark 6:30-44), the movement of 
Jesus' practice at its economic level is consummated around a 
table with the practice of sharing loaves in order to feed the 
hungry and the impoverished. It "consists in the extension to 
the whole world of this circle as a table at which the poor 
are filled, a pooling and sharing of all one has, and conse¬ 
quently a hundredfold multiplication of the announced bless¬ 
ing." 31 It is an eschatological blessing that is realized 
around the table. 

Jae-Soon Park defines the nature of the minjung church as 
the "rice table community." He contends that minjung's hope, 
humanity, life, and salvation are accomplished at a rice 
table. 32 "Where your rice is, there your heart is, and where 
your heart is, there your rice is." 33 He infers from Chi-Ha 
Kim's famous poem titled "Food is Heaven" the theological 
reflection on the relationship between God and rice. 

29 Fernando Belo, A Materialist Reading of the Gospel of 
Mark (Maryknoll, N.Y.: Orbis, 1981), xi. 

30 Ibid., 252-55. 

31 Ibid., 245. 

32 Jae-Soon Park, Miniuna Shinhakkwa See-al Shashancr 
[Minjung theology and seed thought] (Seoul: Chunjee, 1990), 
124-46. 

33 Ibid., 126. 
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Food is heaven 

You can't make it on your own 
Food should be shared 
Food is heaven. 

We all see 

The same stars in heaven 

How natural that we 

All share the same food 

Food is heaven 

As we eat 

God enters us 

Food is heaven. 

Oh, food 

Should be shared and eaten by all. 34 

Park sees the true meaning of the Eucharist from this 
poem. Sharing and eating rice together at a table are 
participation in the body of Christ. Rice is the basis for 
social life and the expression of spiritual unity. 35 Such 
noble concepts as peace, justice, and love are truly realized 
through sharing rice together at a table. Thus, the tradi¬ 
tional concept of the church as the eucharistic body of Christ 
is redefined in the light of "materialist eschatology." 
Ruether puts emphasis on Christian table fellowship with 
Christ in the sense that it is not some sacred ceremony or 
cultic act, but every day act. 36 

For the minjung church, the minjung event is first, 
ecclesiology or the church is second. The church is to 
witness that the minjung event occurs in the particular 


34 Chi-Ha Kim, The Gold-Crowned Jesus and Other Writings , 
eds. Chong-Sun Kim and Shelly Killen (Maryknoll, N.Y.: Orbis, 
1978), 30. 

35 Jae-Soon Park, 142-43. 

36 Ruether, The Church Against . 164. 
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historical situation. By participating in the minjung event, 
the church itself becomes God's happening in the world, that 
is, the kingdom of God is becoming a living reality in human 
history in the midst of the minjung's struggle. 

The nature and identity of the minjung church which we 
have examined so far are clearly defined when we see it in the 
light of the conflict relationship between the minjung church 
and the established church. The majority of the Korean 
churches have become partners to the ruling elite or oppres¬ 
sors and the supporters of the political, ideological status 
quo in the midst of rapid social change. The mainline Korean 
churches, having strong ties to the oppressive ruling class, 
have maintained their ecclesiological status quo, but they 
have lost the essence of the gospel and the identity of the 
church. They seem to have become the captive of the ruling 
power, while opting for the oppressors rather than the 
oppressed, and while opting for its prosperity rather than its 
suffering. 

The Korean church imbued with bourgeois ideology in the 
midst of rapid social change, has sought to achieve its social 
status and increase its wealth and prosperity. Keun-Soo Hong, 
criticizing the traditional church from the perspective of 
liberation theology, divides the traditional church into three 
models of existence in terms of social status. 37 First, the 

37 Keun-Soo Hong, "A Promethean Christology of Ernst 
Bloch" (Th.D. diss., Lutheran School of Theology at Chicago, 
1984), p. 230-33. 
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church could exist as the form of a ghetto community, holding 
anti-political and anti-world attitudes. 

Second, the church could exist as a defender and support¬ 
er of the ruling class and the prevailing order as the church 
exists for itself. Hong argues that "the Christian religion 
and faith, defined and ruled by the priestly class allied with 
the bourgeois class and ruling classes, is necessarily tied to 
a power structure which is not subject to a Christian faith or 
its social principle." 38 It is undeniable that the estab¬ 
lished church in Korea has become the defender of the bour¬ 
geois class and the supporter of the existing sociopolitical 
structure. "Such a church has a double standard in its 
attitude toward politics: to support and sanction the existing 
political system and order is not regarded as political; but 
to criticize or protest against the existing political order 
or unjust systems is criticized and discouraged, as politi¬ 
cal." 39 

Third, the church could exist as the strongest anti¬ 
humanism and anti-revolutionary social force in society. This 
type of church has a more aggressive attitude toward political 
life by explicitly participating in the ruling power and 
defending the existing system or social order in the name of 
the patriotic Christianity. While supporting the ruling class 
and the ruling ideology and settling into the establishment, 

38 Ibid., 231. 

39 Ibid., 232. 
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the church becomes partner to the oppressors and becomes the 
institution of the status quo. 40 The models of the church 
mentioned above are not at all a true church with messianic 
hope. Rather, they are absorbed in or in bondage to what 
Moltmann describes as "the political religions of society." 41 
As bearers of the political religions of society, the churches 
are constantly subject to one or another form of religion. 
"When they regard themselves as being either unpolitical or 
apolitical, this is only because of the blindness which their 
social position inflicts on them." 42 To be deplorable, most 
of the mainline churches in Korea today belong to one of the 
categories of existence. 

How can the church be a true church? How can the church 
restore its true authenticity and identity? It is possible 
when the church breaks through the vicious circles of the 
political religion of society. It is possible when the church 
corresponds with the social biography of the minjung, that is, 
the church becomes the minjung, by establishing its congrega¬ 
tion at the bottom of society. It is possible when the church 
breaks the bondage of bourgeois religion. The church should 
recognize how miserable it is to have preached the gospel of 
wealth and success. It is possible when the church, breaking 


40 Ibid. 

41 Jurgen Moltmann, The Crucified God (New York: Harper 
& Row, 1974), 322. 

42 Ibid., 323. 
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with the heavenly world, turns to the earthly world. Ruether 
asserts that "the church is its authentic self only in its 
acceptance of its coherence with the human situation. 1,43 

How can the church exist coherent with the real human 
situation? It has clearly been attested by the minjung church 
movement in the Korean context of the sociopolitical struggle, 
that is, the church becomes a true church through the commit¬ 
ment to the poor and oppressed who are the subject of history 
and the agents of the kingdom of God. 

Miniuna Church as Contextual Church 

The church cannot exist away from its own particular 
context. The church is rooted in a particular cultural, 
political, social, and economic context, and the Gospel takes 
root and thrives in the soil of this historical context. 
Stephen Kim, Cardinal of the Catholic church in Korea, 
contends that the church should recognize and integrate valid 
spiritual values in the cultural heritage and religions in 
Asia. According to him, the indigenization of the Gospel 
through contextualization of the church is a diligent effort 
to "implant the Gospel in our soul." 44 

The minjung church movement is grounded on the idea that 

43 Ruether, The Church Against . 12. 

44 Stephen Kim, "Evangelization in the Asian Context," 
Mission Trends No. 2 . eds. Gerald H. Anderson and Thomas F. 
Stransky (New York: Paulist Press, 1975), 191. 
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the church is a contextual church, for the church takes 
context seriously. Shoke Coe indicates a new way of theolo¬ 
gizing in terms of dialectical relationship of "contextuali- 
ty"-"contextualization." 

Contextuality...is that critical assessment of 
what makes the context really significant in the 
light of the Missio Dei. It is the missiological 
discernment of the signs of the times, seeing where 
God is at work and calling us to participate in it. 
Thus, contextuality is more than just taking all 
contexts seriously but indiscriminately. It is the 
conscientization of the contexts in the particular, 
historical moment, assessing the peculiarity of the 
context in the light of the mission of the church as 
it is called to participate in the Missio Dei. Such 
conscientization can only come through involvement 
and participation, out of which critical awareness 
may arise....Authentic contextuality leads to 
contextua 1 i z at ion. 45 

We see in his statement some important points of view 
concerning contextualization. First, contextualization is 
understood in the light of the Missio Dei. As we have seen in 
dealing with the ecumenical trends in ecclesiology in this 
chapter, the idea of Missio Dei arose on the horizon of 
theology as a new ecumenical, theological, and missiological 
dimension in the post-Christian era. Theology is no longer 
a given universal academic heritage. It is now conceived of 
as a vital, dynamic, and changing force to transform the world 
in the particular historical situation. Faith is no longer 
defined by metaphysical thought, but by action and participa¬ 
tion. The church is no longer justified by the idea of 


45 Shoke Coe, "Contextualizing Theology," Mission Trends 
No.3 . eds. Gerald H. Anderson and Thomas F. Stransky (New 
York: Paulist Press, 1976), 21-22. 
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universality, but by the praxis in the particular historical 
context. 

In the light of the Missio Dei, the minjung church is 
clearly defined as a contextual church. It is closely linked 
to the social biography of the minjung in the Korean context. 
Because of its consciousness of historical heritage, the 
minjung church is correlated and intertwined to the minjung's 
social biography. Because of its critical awareness of the 
context of the minjung, the minjung church entails partisan¬ 
ship. It is certain that the minjung church movement starts 
with the minjung context. The context of minjung's struggle 
for liberation is the basis for the authentic identity of the 
church. 

Second, the conscientization of the contexts is important 
for the contextualization of the church and theology. How can 
the church make the people conscientized and simultaneously 
become conscientized by the people in the light of context? 
For minjung theology, it comes through a "confluence of the 
minjung tradition in Christianity and the Korean minjung 
tradition." 46 Therefore, the minjung church is where the 
confluence of the two minjung traditions occurs as the true 
and authentic contextualization. 

Third, the authentic contextualization of the church is 
realized through its active involvement and participation in 
the particular historical situation. Through engagement in 

46 Nam-Dong Suh, "Historical References," 166. 
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the struggle for liberation in a particular sociopolitical 
situation, the minjung church attempts to accomplish the 
unification of God and revolution, that is, the authentic 
contextualization of the church through liberative praxis for 
the minjung. 

Finally, the contextualization of the church is an 
authentic way to catholicize the church through discerning the 
contexts indiscriminately. The true and authentic catholicity 
of the church is attested when a particular church is wholly 
committed to serving the Missio Dei in diversified contexts. 
Related to the issue of catholicity, Coe argues as follows: 
"As the catholicity of the Gospel is given through the Word 
becoming flesh, so our task should be through our responsive 
contextualization, taking our own concrete, local contexts 
seriously." 47 Therefore, the particularity of the church is 
not inimical to the catholicity or universality of the Gospel 
in terms of contextualization. 

Rather, the particularity of the church is the result of 
its incarnation. When logos (the authentic universality) 
took flesh and entered human history (John 1:14), he or she 
limited himself or herself. In this regard, Segundo is quite 
right when he asserts that "the Church is essentially limited 
by the very fact of its incarnation in history." 48 


47 Coe, 23. 

48 Juan Luis Segundo, The Community Called Church 
(Maryknoll, N.Y.: Orbis, 1973), 5. 
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In short, the minjung church is a contextual church 
because it takes the particular social biography of the 
minjung seriously as a particular Korean reality in a particu¬ 
lar social, political, cultural, and historical situation 
where God's universal will is revealed and his or her univer¬ 
sal salvation is accomplished. 

Miniunq Church as Political Church 

The minjung church is a political church. The minjung 
church denounces every dehumanizing situation and announces 
the gospel in word and deed. Its political commitment to 
liberation is implemented in concrete solidarity with the 
minjung who are politically oppressed. It certainly entails 
the risk of politicizing the Gospel, but the minjung church 
believes that to avoid the risk of politicizing the Gospel is 
to attempt to get rid of the very political implications of 
the Gospel. Therefore, the minjung church dares to be 
political, voluntarily and to actively engage in the political 
action against oppression. 

By introducing a new form of the church born of the 
people's faith, Boff contends that "political commitment is 
born of the reflection of faith that demands change." 49 He 
asserts that "faith is never absent from an analysis of the 
mechanisms of oppression; faith provides a means of under- 

49 Boff, Church; Charism and Power . 8-9. 
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standing, a powerful spirituality for, and a focal point for 
human activity." 50 We can call this faith political faith. 
Through the praxis of political faith in the concrete politi¬ 
cal situation, the unity of faith and life is realized as a 
sheer spiritual reality or power for salvation. Through the 
praxis of political faith, the church becomes aware that it is 
in the world and not that the world is within the church. 
Through the praxis of political faith, the church acknowledges 
that the task of the church is the task of history, because 
the church exists not above history, but within history. 

Christian faith is political in essence. Faith engenders 
conflict between messianic politics and ruling politics. By 
sharply contrasting messianic politics with political messian- 
ism, Yong-Bock Kim argues that "the messianic politics of 
Jesus are the politics that will realize for the minjung their 
historical subjectivity, thus making them masters of their own 
historical destiny." 51 

On the contrary, the established church, settling in the 
existing political system and social structure, vindicates or 
internalizes the political messianism of society. The 
established church, consciously or unconsciously, stands away 
from the minjung reality, thus making the minjung a historical 
nonentity or a substructure for the ruling power and the 

50 Ibid., 9. 

51 Yong-Bock Kim, "Messiah and Minjung: Discerning 
Messianic Politics Over Against Political Movement," Minjung 
Theology , ed. Yong-Bock Kim (Singapore: CTC-CCA, 1983), 193. 
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existing political system. The established church enjoys the 
protection of the state. By becoming the political religion 
of society or the bourgeois religion, the establish church is 
patronized by the ruling class or the oppressors and enjoys 
the protection of the ruling power. And it becomes, covertly 
or overtly, the bearer of the political messianism. The 
essence of political religion lies in its attitude toward the 
ruling class and the oppressors. 

The minjung church is political in the sense that it 
witnesses to the messianic politics in the world. It seeks to 
bring about radical change in economic and political structure 
to serve the suffering people as Jesus did. Keenly aware of 
the cruel social structures and political system which cause 
poverty and misery, the minjung church attempts to bring about 
a more humane, just, and peaceful society through the praxis 
of messianic politics. This task needs to be done in the 
political context because "the struggle to realize the 
messianic aspirations of the minjung is not just a religious 
or spiritual matter isolated from the political arena." 52 
According to Kim, "the political field is the center stage on 
which the messianic struggle is carried out." 53 Therefore, 
the minjung church is actively involved in political action 
and maintains the political character in the life of the 
church. 

52 Ibid., 194. 

53 Ibid. 
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It should be noted that the minjung church as a political 

church does not attempt to become a political entity. Rather, 

the minjung church is a means for accomplishing the Missio Dei 

in the sphere of politics. The minjung church is often 

misunderstood as a political organization or institution owing 

to its dialectical relationship with politics. Boff clearly 

elucidates the dialectical relationship between the Christian 

community and the political community. 

The Christian community and the political community 
are two open spheres where what is properly Chris¬ 
tian circulates. The community celebrates and 
is nourished by its faith; it hears the word of God 
that engenders a commitment to one's brothers and 
sisters. In the political community one works and 
acts side by side with others, concretely realizing 
faith and salvation, listening to God's voice which 
is fully expressed in the Christian community. Both 
spheres are clothed in the reality of the Kingdom of 
God which is being realized (under different signs) 
in both the political and religious community. 4 

According to Gutierrez, "Christ's liberation is not 
reduced to political liberation, but it occurs in liberating 
historical events. It is not possible to bypass these media¬ 
tion." 55 

In sum, the minjung church is a political church because 
it seeks to bring about radical change in a political struc¬ 
ture in which the minjung are oppressed, exploited, impover¬ 
ished, and dehumanized by the ruling class or the oppressors. 


54 Boff, 9. 

55 Gustavo Gutierrez, "The Hope of Liberation," Mission 
Trends No. 3 . eds. Gerald H. Anderson and Thomas F. Stransky 
(New York: Paulist Press, 1976), 64. 
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Miniunq Church as Liberating Church 

Metz affirms that today's Christianity is in danger of a 
crisis of self-identity, because the Christian church turns 
into a bourgeois religion, endorsing and reinforcing for those 
who have abundant prospects in the present day. According to 
him, however, "the messianic future proper to Christian faith 
does not just confirm and reinforce our preconceived bourgeois 
future. It does not prolong it, add anything to it, elevate 
it, or transfigure it. It disrupts it." 56 In order to 
restore the messianic future proper to Christian faith, the 
church should be a liberating community instead of a secular¬ 
ized bourgeois religion. 

The minjung church is a community of liberation where the 

minjung movement springs from their liberative struggle. Nam- 

Dong Suh argues as follows: 

The Korean church in the Korean historical and 
political situation should unify God (spiritual 
renewal) and revolution (structural renewal) 
concretely, and that it should refine the historical 
tradition of the Korean minjung movement with the 
chisel of a liberation oriented theology so that it 
may suggest the direction along which the people’s 
rights movement should go. 57 

Our historical experiences tell us that there is still 
the problem of domination and subjugation haunting us in every 
realm of human life. In order to break this vicious circle. 


56 Metz, 2. 

57 Nam-Dong Suh, "Historical References," 156. 
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Metz affirms the necessity of an anthropological revolution as 
a revolutionary formation process for a new subjectivity. For 
him, an anthropological revolution needs to be done in order 
to overcome not only a history of domination and subjugation, 
but also a crisis of survival. 58 In this relation, Metz 
sees the significance of the emergence of the grass-roots 
community (or church) as a liberating political community, and 
affirms that basic communities are the bearers of the anthro¬ 
pological revolution in our time. 

This new configuration must obviously take place at 
the grass roots of society. This is, in fact, the 
place where political life with its new demands 
becomes a personal reality, and a personal feeling 
of involvement can itself become a political 
reality. It is the place where politics and 
morality can be reconciled again in a nontota- 
litarian fashion. This would thereby become the 
starting point for the anthropological revolu¬ 
tion. 59 

It is a liberating church where the paternalistic church 
turns into a new subjectivity and true church, turning away 
from a bourgeois religion. This anthropological revolution is 
taking place in the minjung church movement. By "cutting the 
chain of the circulation of han: dan," 60 the minjung church 
transforms a secularized bourgeois society into a humane, 
communal, and just society. Moreover, it restores the 
subjectivity and identity of the church, that is, true 


58 Metz, 42-44. 

59 Ibid., 44-45. 

60 Nam-Dong Suh, "Towards a Theology," 61. 
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ecclesiology takes place in the midst of what Metz calls the 
anthropological revolution. 

A document of the World Council of Churches defines the 

task of a liberating church as follows. 

Without liberation of the churches and Christians 
from their complicity with structural injustice and 
violence, there can be no liberating church. 61 

This statement clearly indicates that the church should 
be liberated from itself to liberate people from oppression. 
It also implies that ecclesiastical sin prevails in the life 
of the church. It is ironic that the established church makes 
congregations sin and has constantly sinned against God, by 
ignoring a repressive situation. Therefore, it must be 
stressed that the church should first be liberated itself from 
ecclesiastical sin which is the complicity with structural 
injustice and oppression. 

For the minjung church, sin is not considered an "indi¬ 
vidual, private, or merely interior reality." 62 As Gutierrez 
stresses the "collective dimensions of sin," the minjung 
church recognizes that "sin is evident in oppressive struc¬ 
tures, in the exploitation of man by man, in the domination 
and slavery of peoples, races, and social classes. Sin 
appears, therefore, as the fundamental alienation, the root of 


61 WCC, Commission on World Mission and Evangelization, 
"Bangkok: Salvation Today Conference, 1973," Mission Trends 
No. 2 . eds. Gerald H. Anderson and Thomas F. Stransky (New 
York: Paulist Press, 1975), 236. 

62 Gutierrez, A Theology . 175. 
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a situation of injustice and exploitation." 63 

This is why the minjung church takes the problem of 
structural sin seriously rather than that of spiritual sin. 
For the minjung church, sin is not simply a matter of indivi¬ 
dual redemption, but sin is the ecclesiastical problem caused 
by the unjust structure and the oppressive system. This 
liberating attitude becomes clear when we consider that the 
concept of sin did not exist in Korean tradition. Andrew Sung 
Park explicates clearly the problem of sin in relation to the 
concept of han: 

Before the era of Christianity, there was no 
distinction between crime and sin in Korea. The 
Korean word for criminal and sinner is exactly the 
same. The unjust rulers frequently labeled the 
innocent Minjung as sinners to confiscate their 
property. The unjustly labeled Minjung who found no 
way to protest against such injustice brooded their 
Han inside. In order to deal adequately and in 
depth with a Korean concept of sin, Korean Chris¬ 
tianity must understand the Han of the Minjung. 64 

Therefore, the minjung church regards the people of God as 

han-ridden people rather than as sinners. 

On the contrary, the mainline churches in Korea, while 
emphasizing spiritual and individual sin in the life of the 
church, have ignored the collective dimension of the minjung's 
han. Inattentive to the cries of the minjung and indifferent 
to the minjung*s struggle for justice, peace, and liberation, 


63 Ibid. 

64 Andrew Sung Park, Minjung and P'unqrvu Theologies in 
Contemporary Korea . Ph.D. Diss., Graduate Theological Union, 
1985 (Ann Arbor: UMI, 1985), p. 75. 
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they were floundering during the peak period of church growth. 
Though they achieved a great success of church growth, they 
did not appear to know what they should do for the urgent need 
and the aspiration of the Korean minjung. They even appeared 
to have lost what they are as the body of Christ in the midst 
of the minjung's struggle for justice, peace, and liberation. 

How can the church be a liberating church? It becomes 
clear that the church must liberate itself from its allegiance 
to the prevailing social system which causes oppression, 
alienation, exploitation, and injustice. In order to be a 
liberating church in its authenticity, the church must convert 
its existence of a bourgeois religion into that of a messianic 
community. In this sense, conversion is significant to the 
life of the church. 

Metz renews a familiar biblical concept metanoia to the 
most radical and most challenging form of conversion and 
revolution in terms of messianic future. He argues that "the 
crisis (or sickness) of life in the church is not just that 
change of heart is not taking place or not taking place 
quickly enough, but that the absence of this change of heart 
is being further concealed under the appearance of a merely 
believed-in faith." 65 

To bring about a society with a messianic future through 
conversion, Metz suggests "a basic change of direction 
throughout the church, throughout society, and in world 

65 Metz, 3. 
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politics." 66 For this, he calls for a solidarity between 
the rich churches and the poor churches to overcome a dooming 
catastrophe, that is, the rich churches are truly converted at 
the heart, not in the mind—by the solidarity with the poor or 
poor churches. 67 

Metz' ecclesiology is grounded in his idea of messianic 

hope sprung from the community of the poor and oppressed. 

The suffering and oppressed people are thereby 
finally becoming the subject of their own history- 
not in opposition to the church nor by ignoring the 
church, but through the church and in the power of 
its messianic hope....The messianic hope of Chris¬ 
tians is, after all, much more a hope held by the 
slaves and the damaged people of this world than on 
held by victors. But the "successful" and prosper¬ 
ous Christians are the last people able to infer 
from this a strictly interiorized form of Christian 
hope to be imposed upon the poor churches. 68 

It is apparent that the established church must be 
converted in terms of messianic hope before it endeavors to 
convert people, and that the conversion of the established 
church must take place at the heart, not in the mind—a 
radical conversion that takes place in solidarity with the 
poor in the power of messianic hope. Why take solidarity with 
the poor and oppressed for conversion? It is because in the 
context of widespread exploitation and injustice the conver¬ 
sion process is affected by the social, political, economic, 
and cultural situation in which it occurs. And, it is 


66 Ibid., 9. 

67 Ibid, 11. 

68 Ibid., 12. 
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because in an authentic sense the conversion experience must 
lead to social action. If the church calls people away from 
oppressive social structure or away from social action in the 
name of conversion, it should be considered false and unau- 
thentic. 

In brief, the minjung church is a liberating church 
because it seeks to liberate the minjung from the repressive 
situation by which the minjung are oppressed, exploited, 
alienated, and dehumanized, but also to liberate the church 
from its captivity to the ruling power and to the prevailing 
system of injustice. 

Miniuna Church as Holistic Church 

The minjung church is a holistic church in terms of 
evangelization. Traditionally evangelism has been understood 
as the proclamation of the Good News of Jesus Christ, thereby 
making the main task of the church mission to spread out the 
Gospel. In other words, evangelism is generally defined as 
the "spreading of the Good New of Jesus." 69 Considering the 
biblical definition of evangelism like this, we are confronted 
with two essential questions: First, what is the spreading of 
the Good News of Jesus in a socially, culturally, politically, 
and economically divided world? Second, what is the Good News 

69 John R. W. Stott, "The Biblical Basis of Evangelism," 
Mission Trends No. 2 . eds. Gerald H. Anderson and Thomas F. 
Stransky (New York: Paulist Press, 1975), 4. 
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of Jesus for a people who live in the different social, 
political, cultural, and economic situation—especially for 
those who are oppressed, exploited, alienated, and dehuman¬ 
ized? 

Compared with the traditional understanding of evangelism 
that has been focused on simply Christianizing non-Christian 
people with individual salvation and spiritual priority, John 
R. W. Stott argues that the spreading of the Good News of 
Jesus is "sharing this Gospel with others." 70 It certainly 
implies that to share the Gospel with others means to serve 
others, to openly dialogue with non-Christians, and to 
participate in the real dilemmas of others. Also, it implies 
that to evangelize others means not simply to Christianize nor 
to expand a Christendom, but to share the Good News. In 
particular, Stott is concerned with such specific concepts as 
"being sent", "going into the world," and "serving" in the 
light of the Missio Dei. For Stott, the spreading of the Good 
News of Jesus means the incarnation of the Good News in the 
world. In this regard, the minjung church is the very 
incarnation of the Gospel. 

Secondly, what is the Good News of Jesus for a people in 
their own particular, historical, and cultural context? The 
failure of the mission of the traditional church lies in the 
fact that the church did not consider the Good News in 
different contexts, focusing only on the spreading. This is 

70 Ibid. 
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because the traditional church assumed that the Good News of 
Jesus is totally immune to any social or historical situation. 
However, if we consider that the Good News of Jesus is 
incarnated in concrete human history, the Good News must be 
dependent on various human experiences and events. It does 
not mean, however, that the authority and credibility of the 
Gospel can be excluded or degraded for the purpose of meeting 
human needs in various historical situations. Rather, it 
signifies that a concrete human situation proves and reveals 
the authority and credibility of the Gospel, and also it means 
that we should take human context seriously in the light of 
the Missio Dei. We may call it the Copernican understanding 
of evangelism—the church is not the subject of the mission, 
but God himself or herself is the subject of the mission. 

Participating in God's mission, the church becomes the 
bearer of the Good News of Jesus, witnessing the Gospel 
realized in the concrete human situation. It is quite right 
when M. M. Thomas affirms that "God's saving purpose is not 
limited to the church." 71 If the church is willing to follow 
God's universal saving purpose for the whole of humanity, the 
church must deal seriously with the question, "What is the 
Good News for the people in their own contexts?" Accordingly, 
the contextualization of the Gospel becomes a must. 


71 M. M. Thomas, "Salvation and Humanization," Mission 
Trends No. 1 . eds. Gerald H. Anderson and Thomas F. Stransky 
(New York: Paulist Press, 1974), 218. 
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A holistic church is the church with a holistic vision of 
evangelism. The holistic vision of evangelism is actualized 
by the contextualization of the Good News of Jesus in a 
particular sociohistorical and political situation. Related 
to the holistic understanding of evangelism, the minjung 
church redefines and renews the task of the mission of the 
church by committing itself to the liberating praxis in a 
particular sociopolitical context. Through participating in 
the minjung's struggle for justice, peace, and liberation, the 
minjung church "offers a comprehensive wholeness in this 
divided life." 72 

There is no dichotomy and no priority between soul and 
body, person and society, religion and politics in its 
evangelism (or mission), because the minjung church believes 
that God himself or herself is the subject of the mission in 
history. The Bangkok Conference held in 1972 in connection 
with an assembly of the Commission on World Mission and 
Evangelism of the World Council of Churches, stresses that 
"the wholeness of salvation" interrelates with four social 
dimensions such as economic justice, human dignity, solidarity 
and hope. 73 

To achieve the wholeness of salvation in history, the 
minjung church is mainly concerned with the holistic meaning 
of the Good News in the light of God's mission, whereas the 

72 WCC, "Bangkok: Salvation," 236. 

73 Ibid. , 235-38. 
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traditional church is basically concerned with the strategy or 
methodology for the spreading of the Gospel into the world. 
The minjung church attempts to link the spreading to the Good 
News in the concrete human situation through its total 
commitment to the poor and the oppressed. 

One important question which remains in defining a 
holistic church in terms of evangelization is how to under¬ 
stand the Good News of Jesus from a holistic perspective. The 
church should define it in a holistic way to be a holistic 
church, thus opening the holistic message to all dimensions of 
reality. For this, Mortimer Arias points out the necessity of 
a recovery of the kingdom of God perspective: 

The Kingdom of God paradigm was Jesus' original 
evangelization. By the time of the first ecumenical 
creeds there was a certain eclipse of Jesus' 
paradigm, but it reappears once and again in 
Christian history in one way or another. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the message and the perspective of the 
Kingdom was practically lost in our inherited 
stereotype of evangelism in the last two hundred 
years, substituted by a reductionistic view of 
salvation, generally individualistic, spiritualis¬ 
tic, and otherworldly, and radically built on 
a dualistic view of reality. 74 

In Arias' view, a holistic vision of the kingdom is 
absolutely relevant for our evangelization today. It is 
certain that a holistic understanding of the Gospel in the 
light of the kingdom perspective is a great contribution to 
the mission of the church today. In minjung theology, 


74 Mortimer Arias, "E. Stanley Jones' Legacy of Holistic 
Evangelism," Lecture delivered at School of Theology at 
Claremont, California, 19 Nov. 1985, p. 8-9. 
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however, the perspective of the kingdom of God is seemingly 
weak and negative in its theological formation, "putting 
theological priority on the idea of the Millennium over the 
symbol of the Kingdom of God." 75 This is because "the motif 
of the Kingdom of God became a non-political category after 
the time of the Constantinian era." 76 

In Nam-Dong Suh's view, the notion of the Kingdom of God 
was historically used as a ruling ideology by the rulers. 
This is why Suh seems to prefer the notion of the Millennium 
to the notion of the kingdom of God. Andrew Sung Park gives 
clear explanation concerning this matter. According to him, 
"Suh's symbol of the Millennium does not contradict but 
complements the symbol of the Kingdom of God." 77 It is 
because "he [Suh] desires to restore the degenerated symbol of 
the Kingdom of God by means of using another biblical symbol, 
the Millennium. His true intention in rehabilitating the 
symbol of the Millennium is to recover the earthly dimension 
of the Kingdom of God." 78 Agreeing to Park's argument, we 
will examine more thoroughly the kingdom perspective in the 
next chapter. 

In sum, the minjung church is a holistic church because 
it is the very nucleus for holistic evangelization. 

75 Andrew Sung Park, 79. 

76 Nam-Dong Suh, "Historical References," 162-63. 

77 Andrew Sung Park, 79. 

78 Ibid., 81. 
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Summary and Reflection 

So far we have explored the nature and identity of the 
minjung church, tracing the historical development of ecclesi- 
ology from the Early Church to the modern ecumenical movement. 
We have found that the nature and identity of the church 
(ecclesiology) are clearly defined in the light of the mission 
of the church. What the church should do in its historical 
context defines what the church must be. For a long time in 
the history of Christianity, the question of the church was 
taken for granted. The doctrine of the church, however, was 
fully developed as the ecumenical movement occurred in the 
twentieth century. 

The most striking development of ecclesiology is the 
discovery of the church as an event. Aligned with the concept 
of an event, the nature and identity of the church was 
radically redefined in the light of the Missio Dei at the 
Uppsala Conference in 1968. This ecumenical change in 
ecclesiology is the global context from which to understand 
the ecclesiology of the minjung church. Therefore, the 
ecclesiology of the minjung church is clearly understood when 
we see it in the light of the Missio Dei. 

To the established church an event (or movement) and the 
church seem to be two irreconcilable concepts. The church as 
an institution stands in sharp contrast to the image of the 
church as an event. However, as we have examined in this 
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chapter, the church cannot exist in a historical vacuum nor 
stand apart from history. The church exists within history, 
participating in the activity of the Missio Dei. This is why 
the church and the movement are the two inseparable, recipro¬ 
cal concepts for the minjung church movement. While the 
ecclesiology of the minjung church does not abandon the 
institutional aspect of the church, a stronger emphasis is 
placed upon the church as an event in the particular socio¬ 
political context. 

The ecclesiology of the minjung church gives us new 
insights and perspectives in our understanding of the nature 
and identity of the church. One of the most distinctive 
characteristics of the minjung church lies in the seriousness 
with which it applies itself to the question of the identity 
and nature of the church in the particular historical setting. 
The minjung church does not attempt to justify the unchanging 
essence of the church in its understanding of the image of the 
church. Rather, the minjung church sees itself as seeking to 
transform historical realities, including the church itself. 
It clearly points out the task of the church in today's world. 
That is, the task of the church is the task of history in 
which God's oikoumene (the whole world) is manifested and 
transformed into a New Creation. However, we can find in the 
ecclesiology of the minjung church some critical points to be 
further developed. 
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First, the minjung church does not give a clear explana¬ 
tion of the role of Christ either in the life of the church or 
in the struggle of the minjung. For the minjung church, the 
Jesus event is correlated with the minjung event. Jesus' 
mission is consummated in the minjung event of liberation. 
However, Christ is not central in the liberating process of 
the minjung struggle. Rather, Christ is a paradigm of the 
minjung movement in the pursuit of the minjung liberation (or 
salvation). 

The danger of this minjung ecclesiology lies in making 
the minjung absolute. It tends to juxtapose Christ and 
minjung in the struggle of the minjung liberation. Therefore, 
the Christocentricity of the church should gain renewed 
emphasis in the life and mission of the minjung church. By 
returning to the Christocentric concern manifest in the very 
origins of the church, the image of the minjung church will be 
strengthened. 

Secondly, the minjung church tends to neglect the nature 
of the church as an institution. The church has not only a 
communal but also an institutional dimension in that in both 
of these dimensions the church witnesses the God's divine 
purpose in the world. Dulles states that the acceptance of 
the institutional element in the church is not the same thing 
as institutionalism which is prevalent in today's established 
churches. 79 The church is deeply rooted in the specific 

79 Dulles, 40. 
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tradition of the Bible through which the lordship of Christ is 
proclaimed. In spite of the secular tendency and overemphasis 
on the institutional aspect of the church, the institutional 
elements in the church must be respected and justified by 
"their capacity to express or strengthen the Church as a 
community of life, witness, and service, a community that 
reconciles and unites men in the grace of Christ." 80 

The church is a community of people which transcends its 
institutional boundaries and visible structures. Yet the 
people do not transcend the boundaries of the church simply 
because they share a common concern and pursue a common goal. 
According to Dulles, the institutional strength of the life 
and the work of the church can be maintained "without falling 
into the defects of exaggerated institutionalism," 81 when we 
see the institutional elements of the church in the light of 
the notion of the church as a mystery. 

Thirdly, the minjung church has to broaden its under¬ 
standing of ecclesiology to be fully responsible to the world 
and God. The traditional understanding of the nature of the 
church as being holy, catholic, and the communion of saints 
must be renewed to survive in the more secularized society of 
the future. The communal aspect of the church as the people 
of God is not established by the members themselves through a 
common concern or a common goal. 

80 Ibid., 50. 

81 Ibid. 
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The concerns and aspirations of the people are justified 
by the power of the Holy Spirit. The church is intimately 
connected with the activity of the Holy Spirit in its origin. 
As is manifest throughout the Bible, the spirit of God is the 
foundation of life. It brings about the eschatological 
fulfillment, enabling humanity to rediscover its original 
unity with God. The power of the Spirit enables the church to 
be the community of the people of God, avoiding the danger of 
being a political group or a religious institution of secular 
society. 

Aware of this danger the church faces in today's world, 

Yong-Bock Kim points out the significance of koinonia in the 

midst of struggle toward liberation. 

We also must distinguish the koinonia from the 
political party or other power groups. Koinonia can 
never substitute for the party. The Koinonia as the 
bearer of the messianic language catalyzes the 
people's movement which transforms history, revolu¬ 
tionizes power relations, economic and political, 
radically alters social institutions, and creates 
the new values of the people. And yet the koinonia 
and party must be distinguished though they are both 
integral parts of the people's revolutionary 
process....The messianic consciousness of the 
koinonia should constantly remain as the transcen¬ 
dent or even transient dynamic to the new future, as 
it is constantly and continually inserting it¬ 
self into historical contradictions as they become 
clear. 82 

The minjung church has to recapture the significance of an 
eschatological vision with the liberating koinonia in the 


82 Yong-Bock Kim, "Koinonia and Struggle in Korea," The 
Scope of Political Theology , ed. Alistair Kee (London: SCM, 
1978), 144. 
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power of the Holy Spirit. 

Affirming the image of the church as the "vanguard of the 

new age" and the "focus of the presence of Christ," John B. 

Cobb argues the task of the church as follows: 

The church has a third possibility: It can critical¬ 
ly objectify both its traditions and the dominant 
culture and respond to creative new possibilities. 
Thus, the church can be the vanguard of the new age, 
whereas other subcultures in our society, though 
they may contribute to the new age, are not appro¬ 
priately imaged as its vanguard. 

Examining the image of the church in light of two major 
traditions such as "the prophetic tradition" and "the priestly 
tradition," Cobb contends that there is no dichotomy between 
social witness (prophetic tradition) and personal conversion 
and piety (priestly tradition)He renews the catholicity 
of the church in light of the creative unity of these two 
major traditions. Then, he affirms that "our need is to 
clarify what truly effective Christian action and truly 
Christian piety are in our time; for one cannot live from the 
Kingdom apart from Christ nor from Christ apart from the 
Kingdom." 85 In his view, the Christocentric and theocentric 
perspectives are the two essential constituents of the church 
in order to be the vanguard of the new age. 


83 John B. Cobb, Can Christ Become Good News Again? (St. 
Louis: Chalice Press, 1991), 115. 

84 Ibid., 118. 

85 Ibid., 119. 
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The ecclesiology of the minjung church has mainly 
concerned itself with the historical consciousness of the 
minjung, pursuing its identity in the struggle of the minjung 
toward liberation. Recognizing some weaknesses in its 
ecclesiological approach, the minjung church will have to make 
adjustments in order to transform society with the challenge 
of the Good News of Jesus in the post-Christian era. 
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CHAPTER 4 

Search for a Just, Participatory, Sustainable Society 

Now, we will deal with the ecumenical movement in the 
World Council of Churches, reflecting on the main idea 
running through the ecumenical movement. By doing so, we will 
illuminate: (1) the relevance of the minjung church movement, 
and (2) guidance for the direction of the minjung church 
movement from the thought of the ecumenical movement. For 
this, we will reflect on the historical development of the 
ecumenical movement concerning social thoughts. 

One of the most significant developments in modern 
ecumenical history is the emergence of the idea of the respon¬ 
sible society. The idea of the responsible society has been 
a central thread running through the teachings of the World 
Council of Churches and expanded in the late 1970s to the idea 
of "the just, participatory, and sustainable society." 1 

Origin of the Idea of the Responsible Society 

The term "the responsible society" emerged from the First 
Assembly of the World Council of Churches in 1948. In order 
to understand the emergence of the idea of the responsible 

1 The Central Committee of the WCC in 1976 identified 
this as one of the four main program emphases for the work of 
the WCC up to the Sixth Assembly. 
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society in the ecumenical movement, we must pay attention to 

the context of the emergent idea of the responsible society. 

The context of the emergent idea was the sense 
of tension between the Communist and non-Communist 
parts of the world, the desires of some groups and 
nations to develop a third force politically and 
economically, and the awareness on the part of 
Protestant and Orthodox leaders that Christians 
needed to develop a standard which would be relevant 
to the needs of their members in all countries. It 
was further required that the standard would be one 
which recognizes religious obligation to God and the 
responsibilities of all men to one another, one that 
would readily make contact with the sober construct¬ 
ive work of secular agencies such as the Unit¬ 
ed Nations Commission on Human Rights. 2 

Out of this context and sense of religious obligation 

emerged the following definition of the responsible society 

through the Amsterdam Assembly of 1948. 

Man is created and called to be a free being, 
responsible to God and his neighbor. Any tendencies 
in state and society depriving man of the possibili¬ 
ty of acting responsibly are a denial of God's 
intention for man and his work of salvation. A 
responsible society is one where freedom is the 
freedom of man who acknowledge responsibility to 
justice and public order, and where those who hold 
political authority or economic power are responsi¬ 
ble for its exercise to God and the people 
whose welfare is affected by it. 3 

Emphasizing the importance of the responsible participa¬ 
tion in political life, the idea of the responsible society as 
"a dynamic moral pattern" 4 rejects any preference to a certain 
ideology, economic system or social structure. It is "a 


2 Walter Muelder, Foundations of the Responsible Society 
(Nashville: Abingdon, 1959), 18. 

3 Ibid., 19. 

4 Ibid., 20. 
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developing social standard" 5 which evokes global dialogue 
among the church leaders from all over the world. It is 
certain that the idea of the responsible society is an open- 
end standard which strongly resists sticking to the status 
quo. 


Trends in Ecumenical Social Thought 


It is generally agreed that the Universal Christian 

Conference on Life and Work held at Stockholm in 1925 began 

seriously to deal with ecumenical social ethics. 

The Stockholm conference might be considered to be 
the culmination and the convergence of previous 
effects and the beginning of a series of ecumenical 
meetings concerned about a universal Christian 
social ethic. It is important to note that the Life 
and Work movement, which sponsored the conference, 
was one of the antecedents of the World Council of 
Churches. 6 

According to Paul Bock, the time span from the Stockholm 
Conference to the Sixth WCC Assembly at Nairobi is divided 
into five periods. 7 


5 Ibid. 

6 Paul Bock, In Search of a Responsible World Society: 
The Social Teachings of the World Council of Churches (Phila¬ 
delphia: Westminster Press, 1974), 30. 

7 Ibid., 30-51. 
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Discovering a Common Social 
Task. 1925-29 


It is understandable that the period immediately 
after World War I was conductive to the inauguration 
of a world Christian movement for justice and peace. 
The world war, with its enormous destruction of life 
and property and its alienation of peoples, was 
generally viewed as a great catastrophe for mankind 
and for Christianity. Thus this period is charac¬ 
terized by the awareness of an urgent need for joint 
church action. 8 

This urgent need for joint church action caused the 
Stockholm Conference to establish links between Christian 
leaders from different churches in various areas despite their 
doctrinal differences. 

Recognizing the limitations and weaknesses of the divided 
churches, the Stockholm Conference was held under the slogan 
"Doctrine divides, but service unites." More than 600 dele¬ 
gates from 37 countries gathered at the Stockholm Conference, 
but only six delegates were present from the younger churches 
—the delegates from India, China, and Japan. In this sense, 
the Stockholm Conference was clearly a Western Conference. 
However, "the great value of the Stockholm Conference was that 
it was a beginning. It established contacts between Chris¬ 
tians who had been on different sides in the war; it brought 
about fellowship across denominational and national lines; it 
laid foundations for the future." 9 


8 Ibid., 30-31. 

9 Ibid., 34. 
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While the Life and Work movement was getting started 
and was concentrating its full attention on social 
ethics, another ecumenical agency, the International 
Missionary Council (IMC), which had been fostering 
international Christian cooperation in missions 
since 1921, was finding that issues of social ethics 
also emerged in its program. The missionary work 
was greatly affected by war, and missionaries were 
constantly confronted by the effects of economic and 
political policies of foreign nations upon the 
people to whom they ministered. 10 

Under the strong influence of a liberal theology and 
social gospel, "the church was to convert men to social 
responsibility and thus imbue a Christian spirit into all of 
society, thereby humanizing society." 11 It seems certain 
that this period was imbued with the spirit of optimism on 
Christian social action for justice and peace. 


Finding a Deeper Theological Foundation for 
Social Concerns. 1930-45 


Compared with the period of hopefulness in the 1920s, 
this period was a time of great advance in ecumenical social 
ethics. 

It is characterized by a deeper understanding of 
theological foundations, a clear awareness of the 
church's unique contribution to society, a greater 
realism, and an honest confrontation with secular¬ 
ism, especially in its totalitarian forms." 12 

The optimistic hopes of the 1920s were largely scattered 


10 Ibid. 

11 Ibid., 35. 

12 Ibid. 
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by the rise of totalitarianism in Italy and Germany, and by a 
worldwide depression. Moreover, there were important changes 
in the theological climate. The emergence of dialectical 
theology led by Karl Barth and Emil Brunner overshadowed the 
optimistic tendency of a liberal social gospel. Also, the 
resistance of the Confessing Church against the Nazis shed new 
light on ecumenical social ethics. 

The Oxford Conference of 1937 highlighted these changes 
in ecumenical social thought, producing some guiding princi¬ 
ples of a just society in regard to the political and economic 
order, world order, race relations, etc. Later "the Oxford 
Conference was viewed as a landmark in ecumenical social 
ethics. Subsequent meetings of the World Council of Churches 
built upon the foundations laid at this meeting." 13 In the 
aftermath of the efforts of this conference, Life and Work 
united with Faith and Order in 1938. However, "the lack of 
adequate participation of the younger churches at Oxford was 
partly made up for by the meeting of the International 
Missionary Council in Tambaram, near Madras, India, in 1938. 
There half of the delegates were from the younger church¬ 
es." 14 The significant advance of the ecumenical movement in 
this period was due to the fact that the budding ecumenical 
movement survived the catastrophe of World War II. 


13 Ibid., 39. 

14 Ibid. 
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JJentifvincx the Marks of a Responsible 
Society, 1946-54 


This period is highlighted by the inauguration of the 

World Council of Churches. The World Council of Churches 

officially began in 1948 when 351 delegates representing 147 

churches in 44 countries assembled at Amsterdam. 

An important contribution of the Assembly was its 
statement about a responsible society. The Assembly 
recognized, as had the Oxford conference in 1937, 
that there is no Christian social order, and that no 
social order should be identified with the Kingdom 
of God. On the other hand, it was convinced that 
there are some marks of a just society which 
Christians should seek to achieve in their coun¬ 
tries, while recognizing that the specific forms 
would be different in various parts of the world. 
Drawing upon the guidelines developed at Oxford, the 
Amsterdam Assembly developed a definition of the 
responsible society which brought a balance of 
freedom, order, and justice. 15 

It is noticeable that two important study conferences for 
social questions took place in Asia within four years after 
the Amsterdam Assembly. The Second Assembly of the WCC was 
held in 1954 at Evanston where 502 delegates from 161 member 
churches assembled. 

At Evanston three sections were devoted to social 
issues. One dealt entirely with racial injustice 
and discussed the importance of the church's work 
for a nonsegregated church in a nonsegregated 
society. Another section refined further the 
concept of the responsible society and raised 
questions for Christians in Communist lands. The 
third, an international affairs section, called upon 
nations to pledge to refrain from the use of nuclear 
weapons and press for the cessation of nuclear 


15 Ibid., 41. 
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testing. Furthermore, it provided some guidance to 
nations for living together in a divided world with¬ 
out war. 16 


Facing Rapid Social Change. 
1955-61 


In the late 1950s the churches moved from an overemphasis 

on the concerns of the Western world to an equal concern for 

the eastern and southern parts of the globe. 

The Evanston Assembly in 1954 and the preliminary 
study conferences in Asia pointed to the need for 
new directions in WCC social thought. Meeting in 
Davos, Switzerland, in 1955, the new working 
committee for the Department on Church and Society 
proposed a comprehensive program in support of 
churches facing issues of rapid social change in 
Africa, Asia, and Latin America." 17 

This new direction in ecumenical social thought was largely 
due to the rising voices of the younger churches from new 
independent nations. Along with the Evanston Assembly's 
concern for the rapid social change in the developing coun¬ 
tries, the Evanston Assembly sought to implement its strong 
stand on racial segregation. 

The Third Assembly of the WCC was held in New Delhi in 
1961. The specific emphasis was placed on servanthood at this 
assembly. 


Servanthood was then applied to rapid technological 
and social change, the problems of responsible use 


16 Ibid., 42. 

17 Ibid. , 44. 
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of technology, the threat of the arms race, the need 
for a more flexible approach to the responsible 
society, the struggle for racial equality, and the 
need for more imaginative forms of Christian ser¬ 
vice." 18 

Confronting Revolution. Technology, and Secularism, and 
Working Together with Roman Catholics. 1962-70 

In the 1960s the WCC became more truly universal in its 

concerns and works, for it expanded more membership accepting 

churches from the Third World and from the Communist world to 

its roster. 19 With more voices from the churches of the 

Third World countries, the World Council of Churches began to 

deal exclusively with social issues. Thus, the concept of the 

responsible society was much enlarged in this period. Much 

attention was given to issues from the east-west gap to the 

north-south gap. Therefore, the issue of world economic 

justice was a major issue at the conference. Visser't Hooft 

spoke of this shift as follows. 

In Amsterdam the emphasis was too largely on 
economic justice within each nation. We have come 
to see far more clearly that the crucial issue now 
is that of international economic justice. 20 

The increase of laymen's participation in ecumenical meetings 

to deal with social issues was worthy of close attention. In 

18 Ibid., 45. 

19 Ibid. 

20 Ibid., 46. 
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fact, most of the participants at the Geneva conference of 
1966 were church laymen. 

The Fourth Assembly of the WCC was held in Uppsala in 
1968 with 904 delegates from 235 member churches in atten¬ 
dance. Its theme was "Behold, I Make All Things New." 

In 1969 the WCC launched a new series of studies 
designed to come to grips with "Technology and the 
Future of Man." Studies were projected for the 
early 1970's on three aspects of this theme: 
Science, Technology and the Quality of Life; The 
Political and Economic Choices in a Technologi¬ 
cal Era and the Images of the Future. 21 

It is apparent that the ecumenical movement has moved from a 
Western-oriented to a more universal movement in its orienta¬ 
tion and direction. Considerable agreement in ecumenical 
social thought has been made despite different ethical 
concerns and theological perspectives. 

The Idea of a Just. Participatory, and 
Sustainable Society 

As indicated above, a central thread running through the 
World Council's teachings was the concept of the responsible 
society and it expanded to the concept of the responsible 
world society in the 1960s. Continuing to tackle with 
worldwide social and ethical issues in the 1970s, however, the 
World Council of Churches tried to tackle a new issue which 


21 Ibid., 50-51. 
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posed a set of problems for ecumenical consideration. It was 
the concern to search for a technologically and ecologically 
sustainable society. Compared with the main focus of ecumeni¬ 
cal social thought before 1970, the idea of the sustainable 
society brought a new vision into the history of ecumenical 
social thought. Before 1970, the main focus of ecumenical 
social thought and action was the struggle for a more just and 
socially responsible society. 

However, the emergence of the concept of the sustainable 
society sheds new light on the ecumenical understanding of the 
concept of the responsible society. The term "sustainability" 
was brought into ecumenical social ethics and was considered 
to be a technical term for ecumenical social teaching for a 
responsible global society. The Bucharest Conference on 
Science and Technology for Human Development in 1974 intro¬ 
duced the idea of the sustainable society into the World 
Council of Churches. 

This idea of the sustainable society was further devel¬ 
oped in the Fifth WCC Assembly at Nairobi in 1975. The 
Nairobi Assembly's report on "Social Responsibility in a 
Technological Age" said. 

The responsibility that now confronts humanity is to 
make a deliberate transition to a sustainable global 
society in which science and technology will be 
mobilized to meet the basic physical and spiritual 
needs of people, to minimize human suffering and to 
create an environment which can sustain a decent 
quality of life for all people. This will involve 
a radical transformation of civilization, new 
technologies, new uses for technology and new global 
economic and political systems. The new situation 
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in which humanity now finds itself has been created 
in less than a generation. There is even less time 
to create the transition to a sustainable global 
society if humanity is to survive. 22 

Recognizing the urgency and significance of the concept 
of the sustainable society, the Assembly's report indicated 
the long-term project on new and appropriate uses of technolo¬ 


gy- 

The vision of a global sustainable society was 
considered sufficiently important by the Assembly 
that it authorized a continuing WCC programme to 
explore the Contribution of Faith, Science and 
Technology in the struggle for a Just and Sustain¬ 
able Society. In 1976, at its first meeting, the 
new central committee of the WCC, endorsed this 
concern, under the heading of "The Struggle for the 
Just, Participatory and Sustainable Society," as one 
of the four major programme emphases of the World 
Council for the period up to the next Assembly. 23 

The deliberations over the new program by the Working 
Group on Church and Society, meeting in Switzerland in 1976, 
emphasized the essential link between the issues of justice 
and sustainability. 

The twin issues around which the world's future 
revolves are justice and ecology. 'Justice' points 
to the necessity of correcting maldistribution of 
the products of the earth and of bridging the gap 
between rich and poor countries. 'Ecology' points 
to humanity's dependence upon the earth. Society 
must be so organized as to sustain the earth so that 
a sufficient quality of material and cultural life 
for humanity may itself be sustained indefinitely. 
A sustainable society which is unjust can hardly be 
worth sustaining. A just society that is unsustain¬ 
able is self-defeating. Humanity now has the 


22 Paul Abrecht, ed., Faith and Science in an Unjust 
World: Report of the World Council of Churches' Conference on 
Faith. Science and the Future , vol. 2 (Geneva: WCC, 1979), 4. 

23 Ibid., 5. 
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responsibility to make a deliberate transition to a 
just and sustainable global society. 24 

Charles Birch in his address to the Fifth Assembly in 
Nairobi in 1975 justified the idea of the sustainable society 
as follows. 

A prior requirement of any global society is that it 
be so organized that the life of man and other 
living creatures on which his life depends can be 
sustained indefinitely within the limits of the 
earth. A second requirement is that it be sustained 
at a quality that makes possible fulfillment of 
human life for all people. A society so organized 
to achieve both these ends we can call a sustainable 
global society in contrast to the present unsus¬ 
tainable global society. If the life of the world 
is to be sustained and renewed, it will have to 
be with a new sort of science and technology and in 
economics and politics. The decisions we have 
to make are not just economic and political ones, 
they are also scientific and technical. 25 

It must be noticed that the search for a just, participa¬ 
tory and sustainable society does not present an idealistic 
Christian program of an ideal society. It arose out of the 
experiences of the churches in the different historical 
contexts. Confronted with the rapid change of the world 
society and the ecumenical movement itself, the World Council 
of Churches felt strongly the need for a common ecumenical 
vision. Therefore, "the search begins from present history 
which differs from region to region, with an increasing number 
of societies characterized by structures of injustice, lack of 
participation, and the threat of unsustainability. Participa- 


24 Ibid. 

25 Ibid., 4. 
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tion locally is essential but it must be made global to deal 
with root causes." 26 


Summary and Reflection 

Throughout the history of ecumenical social thought, it 
becomes clear that justice, participation, and sustainability 
are the three very essential guidelines for the ecumenical 
task and for the mission of the church in the third millenni¬ 
um. It is certain that these three guidelines are interrelat¬ 
ed and interdependent in pursuit of a responsible global 
society. For this, it must be noticed that the holistic 
understanding of the mission of the church that we must seek 
is not based on the anthropocentric perspective, but based on 
the theocentric perspective. 

In this sense, the perspective of the kingdom of God is 
an essential basis for a holistic understanding of the mission 
of the church. Emilio Castro argues that "the mission of the 
church is the mission of the kingdom of God. Within the 
perspective of the kingdom....We are sent free to be signs of 
the kingdom, witnessing to its presence in our midst and 
awaiting its coming in the future." 27 According to him, the 
concept of the kingdom of God is the central biblical category 

26 Leon Howell, Acting in Faith: The World Council of 
Churches Since 1975 (Geneva: WCC, 1982), 27. 

27 Emilio Castro, Sent Free (Geneva: WCC, 1985), xi. 
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which is essential to the life and mission of the church: "Our 
goal is the kingdom. The church is called to serve the 
kingdom, to be a privileged instrument of that kingdom, called 
in fact to exist for the sake of the kingdom." 28 

The kingdom perspective is, however, not simply church- 
centered nor is it anthropocentric in pursuit of the holistic 
mission of the church. Rather, it is theocentric and pursues 
the totality of God's creation. Castro points out that "if 
the concern of the church is not for the kingdom but for 
itself, at that moment, of course, the whole dimension of 
evangelism is lost." 29 

Through the historical study of ecumenical traditions, it 

is apparent that the essential link between justice and 

sustainability is firmly rooted in the kingdom perspective. 

God values all his/her creation. And, he/she asks 
his/her human creatures to value what he/she values. 
Likewise the biblical vision of the future is a 
vision for all creation. 'The whole created 
universe groans in all its parts' and 'waits 
with eager expectation'(Rom. 8). The Christian 
expectation is not only for a new humanity but for 
'a new heaven and a new earth' (Rev. 21:1) in a 
coming age when Christ will rule over the whole 
creation (Col. 2 & 10) . 30 

Recognizing the tensions between the issue of the 
exploitation of the poor and the destruction of the environ¬ 
ment, Cobb argues that "there is no conflict between an 


28 Ibid., 18. 

29 Ibid., 44. 

30 WCC, Faith. Science and the Future (Geneva: WCC, 1978) , 
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emphasis on the liberation of the poor and on the preservation 
and restoration of the land from which they and their descen¬ 
dants must live." 31 He affirms that "the policies that 
oppose the people are for the most part also the policies that 
sacrifice the long-term productivity of the land for short¬ 
term grains." 32 It is true that ecological issues are 
interrelated with economic, social, and political issues. 
Therefore, the struggle for justice and the struggle for 
sustainability go together in the activity of the church's 
mission. 

In relation to the issues of justice and sustainability, 
the issue of participation is significant for the ecumenical 
task of the mission of the church. C. Dean Freudenberger 
argues that "participation in society and in the ongoing 
process of creation is the necessary condition for justice." 33 
He stresses that "what determines whether or not a society is 
just or sustainable is the participation in its affairs by its 
members." 34 For this, the mission of the church must be 
redefined and renewed within the perspective of the kingdom 
of God. 


31 John B. Cobb, "Points of Contact Between Process 
Theology and Liberation Theology in Matters of Faith and 
Justice," Process Studies 14 (Summer 1985): 137. 

32 Ibid. 

33 C. Dean Freudenberger, Food for Tomorrow? (Minneapolis: 
Augsburg, 1984), 101. 

34 Ibid., 102. 
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Arias renews the importance of the kingdom in the 
activity of the mission: "for Jesus, evangelization was no 
more and no less than announcing the reign of God." 35 It 
means that the reign of God is the basis of holistic mission. 
Defining Jesus' evangelization as "kingdom evangelization," he 
argues that "the multidimensional nature of the kingdom will 
not let us take refuge in over favorite dichotomies that 
plague our internal debate concerning the "spiritual and 
material," the "individual and social," the "historical and 
eternal," "evangelism and social action," and so on." 36 
According to him, holistic evangelization which consists 
of the multidimensional nature of the kingdom is characterized 
as apostolic, liberating, incarnational, radical, eschatolo¬ 
gical, confrontational, contextualizing, denunciating, 
consolating, prophetic, annunciating, and evangelical. The 
whole characteristic of holistic evangelization is based on 
the kingdom as a reality in human history. Such three 
dimensions of the kingdom of God as presence, imminence, and 
inbreaking are a single reality in concrete human history. 
Accordingly, "the kingdom in Jesus' proclamation is human 
experience, but it is not a human construction of a human 
program." 37 


35 Mortimer Arias, Announcing the Reign of God (Philadel¬ 
phia: Fortress, 1984), xviii. 

36 Ibid. 

37 Ibid., 17. 
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If we consider Jesus's proclamation of the kingdom of God 
in the light of human experience, it is inevitable that the 
kingdom is the decisive denotation of liberation expressed in 
deeds, and that the kingdom expressed in deeds suffers and 
makes violence in the midst of the struggle for liberation. 
Therefore, the kingdom is costly in its nature. The in¬ 
breaking kingdom calls forth a radical change: To be converted 
to Christ means to give one's allegiance to the kingdom. 38 

The church as the vanguard of the kingdom of God must 
turn to the poor and take side with them. This is because the 
kingdom as a dynamic reality in human history is proclaimed, 
realized, and achieved in and through the poor. Therefore, 
the kingdom perspective is interrelated with the perspective 
of the poor in evangelizing the world. Castro illustrates 
clearly the situation of the minjung church in Korea. 

For the churches in Korea the challenge is to part 
all the gifts of the church, including its growth, 
at the services of the poor. It is to see the 
growth of the churches not as a process which takes 
people away from the real dilemmas of society, but 
as an invitation to participate in the total 
endeavor to shape society more in accordance 
with God's will and the pattern of God's kingdom. 39 

In this regard, the kingdom of God is incarnated as a 

historical reality in the midst of struggling for the poor. 

This perspective is certainly contextual, and the option for 

the poor is in a certain extent not universal or neutral. 


38 Ibid., 50. 

39 Castro, 8. 
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Nevertheless, it is not inimical to the whole mission of the 
church because "the churches face different choices as they 
make missionary decisions, and the choices differ from place 
to place and situation to situation." 40 

The different choices do not lead to conflict or competi¬ 
tion. They reflect the richness of the kingdom and that 
recognition can result in unity in mission. 41 Accordingly, 
it is quite right when Castro argues as follows. 

We cannot be satisfied with any theological approach 
that would interpret our situation without reference 
to the destiny of other people and other cultures. 
Because the world has become smaller, the vision of 
God has become bigger. We are convinced that God's 
concern is for the whole of reality and not just for 
the particular group to which we belong. 42 

In conclusion, the future mission of the church should be 
oriented toward the totality of God's creation. For this, 
particular attention should be paid to the issue of regenera¬ 
tive sustainability. The idea of the just, participatory, and 
sustainable society is the growing ecumenical vision that the 
church must adhere to for its mission in the third millennium. 

In this relation, the minjung church movement should 
expand its mission to the sustainability of the whole creation 
of God. Aligned with the kingdom perspective, the minjung 
church movement must be a responsible church movement for the 
future of Korean society and the world. 

40 Ibid., ix. 

41 Ibid. 

42 Ibid., 71. 
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CHAPTER 5 
Conclusion 

Through examining the minjung church movement in light of 
the ecclesiological trends and the ecumenical emphases of the 
mission, this study has illuminated that a true church is 
built on the concrete human situation and that the church 
becomes a true church with liberative praxis in the midst of 
the sociopolitical struggle. In this regard, the minjung 
church is a true church for transforming society into a new 
creation of God. 

As we have seen in this study, the task of the minjung 
church is to unify "God (spiritual renewal) and revolution 
(structural renewal) concretely." 1 This is the "task of 
interpreting the Missio Dei of the present." 2 For this task, 
the minjung church has been suffering and struggling through 
its liberative praxis for the victims of an unjust society and 
sinful world. Certainly, it is a new form of church which is 
founded from below. 

On the contrary, the established church founded from 
above has ignored the human reality in the concrete human 
situation by idealizing theology and the church in the name of 
universality. Therefore, such real human problems as poverty, 

1 Nam-Dong Suh, "Historical References," 156. 

2 Ibid. 
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oppression, alienation, exploitation, sexism and racism have 
been often disregarded as partial. Also, the traditional 
church has avoided dealing deeply with these problems because 
of its idealistic assumption that the church is universal, so 
it must not have partisanship in every and any human situa¬ 
tion. 

Opposing this ecclesiastical attitude of the traditional 
church, the minjung church dares to proclaim that a true 
church is partial in an unjust situation. A true church for 
a holistic mission in a broken world should be contextual, not 
idealistic. A true church is based on a "critical reflection" 
in pursuit of a holistic mission, not based on abstract ideas, 
doctrines, and rigid religious dogmas. A true church is built 
from below, not from above. 

To confront and overcome all kinds of social injustice 
and evils in an unjust society, a true church entails parti¬ 
sanship in the midst of its struggle for liberation. It must 
be stressed that the church's particularity for liberation is 
not inimical to God's universality. Rather, God's preferen¬ 
tial option or particularity is an essential liberating power 
to liberate both the oppressed and the oppressors. In other 
words, particularity brings about not a partial liberation of 
life, but in the long run it brings forth the total liberation 
of life. In this regard, the "option for the minjung" is not 
partial, but it is universal in terms of a holistic mission. 

Calling for a "repentant church" for changing the world. 
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Ruether argues that "the church which follows Christ must 
itself exemplify in its own life the preferential option for 
the poor. This means that it must be prepared to lose its 
privileged position in society, to become one of the persecut¬ 
ed, the tortured, and the murdered. It must be ready to be a 
martyr church." 3 The church is intended to be a suffering 
body in the world, witnessing the Lord's death for the victims 
of a sinful world until the kingdom of God is actualized 
within and through history. The church as the body of Christ 
is called to bear the sufferings imposed upon it by a subver¬ 
sive ministry in a broken world. 

It is the church that is born out of concrete human 
experience and life where the kingdom is incarnated as a 
living reality. It is the church where the kingdom of God is 
present, imminent, and in-breaking in the midst of the 
struggle for the liberation of the poor and oppressed. A true 
church confronts not only the broken world but also the 
traditional church, and it saves and liberates both the world 
and the church. A true church is "the catalyst of God's 
saving work in the world, a church that is not merely the 
refuge of the saved but a community serving the world in the 
love of Christ." 4 

The minjung church movement should be thought of as a 

3 Rosemary Radford Ruether, To Change the World (New 
York: Crossroad, 1981), 26. 

4 WCC, "Bangkok," 237. 
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prophetic church movement to guide the Korean church in its 
mission in the third millennium and to help build the church 
back to its original form. Meanwhile, the minjung church has 
been responsible with its given task in the midst of the rapid 
social change to make an unresponsible society become a 
responsible society. The minjung church has been the suffer¬ 
ing servant to embody the Good News of Jesus Christ in the 
community of the minjung. 

The crucial question which the minjung church must ask 
itself in the task of transforming and revitalizing the church 
is how it can be faithfully responsible to the minjung's 
aspiration and hope. For this, the minjung church must seek 
to develop a fuller understanding and clarification about the 
goals and tasks of its movement toward a holistic mission and 
salvation. If the minjung church movement is to continuously 
perform a prophetic function in an age of illusion and 
conflict, it must seek a new liberating vision which embraces 
the totality of humanity in the fullness of God's oikoumene 
(the whole world) . The task of the minjung church movement is 
to open new possibilities of holistic evangelization to which 
the minjung as the chosen people of God are summoned, deepen¬ 
ing the reflection of the prophetic fellowship in the course 
of Korean history. 

Today many people are wondering if the Korean church will 
survive in its third millennium? Many doubt it, because the 
Korean church is losing its true identity and authenticity in 
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the midst of a new national prosperity and miraculous church 
growth. Materialism, secularism, schism, and egoism are 
prevalent inside the mainline churches as well as Korean 
society. If the church is to proclaim the Good News of Jesus 
and realize the kingdom of God in an age of crisis, it must 
seek liberation from these ideologies. In this sense, the 
minjung church is heralding a whole new beginning of the 
mission. 

Will the Korean church in the future accomplish God's 
mission as faithfully as it did during the time of suffering 
and persecution in the past? In spite of many negative signs, 
we may have hope for the future of the Korean church, not 
because there are a great number of the churches around the 
country, but because there are still remnants of God as the 
true agents of God's salvation for transforming the world. 
They are the minjung struggling for the kingdom of God in the 
world. 

Visions of the holistic mission of the church toward an 
alternative future are promised and embodied in the minjung's 
struggle for full humanity, new beings, and a new creation. 
We need to understand and learn from these concrete manifesta¬ 
tions of God's work through his or her chosen people, the 
Korean minjung. 

Always looking forward to the totality of life, the 
minjung becomes a true church in the process of the struggle 
for liberation. They are the very smallest seeds that Jesus 
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says contain the kingdom of God. 

The kingdom of heaven is like a grain of mustard 
seed which a man took and sowed in his field; it is 
the smallest of all seeds, but when it has grown it 
is the greatest of shrubs and becomes a tree, so 
that the birds of the air come and make nests in its 
branches. (Matt. 13:31-32, RSV) 
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